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INTRODUCTION 



Beginning :in December.^ 1975^ thd. California State Depart'nient ' 
of Educa1:ion has- administered the Calif orniSi High SchgoT . 
J^oficienc^ Examination (CHSPEf). f^ve. times\ Students , who ' 
Vpass the exam may^^with parental permission^ I6ave 'schciol . ' 
up to two years before' they .would oth^rwj^e H4 permitted 
to* Because of /its potential effects on the largest secon- 
dary education - system in^ the United States th^ CHSPE pro- ■ 
giraifl.has generated considerable int^reist ofi the part ^of 
policy makers and the public alike, ; This study ds"; the first ,. ' 
rar^jor effort to provide a substantial basis for 'under- 
standing th^ CHSPE progra^m's origin^ -;^n tents ^ content^ ini- ^ 
tial^^xperience^ /^^nd seapndary school response. ' , 
This study focused on four specific areas described below 
by t^e methodological. techniques best suited to each: 

• </fen^ historical ''overview to p-rpvid^e , the legislative 
and xmplementation background and to explore , the 
climate which led. to the innovative concept of an ^: 
"early-out** ex^. ' 

• ^ Questionnaires/ given to a sam^ie of ^the December/ 

- 1975^ examinees.' The questions which have most 

freciuently arisen concerning the CHSPE program have 

..'if ■ ■ ,. 

;been: Who ^ among tnose- eligible ^ would take the exam? 

Why would they do so?; r and What qjJialities and expe- 
riences would those who- passed and tho$e^ who failed^ - 
rest>ectively, have in common? " ' 



} 



p. Queatkonnaires wljlch werc^ mailed* to all high sdhools 

'• ^ /' / • < * ' . • ' "• I ' ' '• 

in the state to explore the scKtasel response to Iboth 

^ ' ^ g r ' • . '■ , . ' 

the CHSPE program and to those^ students^ who ta^ke 

.'the' exain. Common questions were: From what'^^urce 
' did the school lea,ca^^Q£^^e CHSPE?; How was informa- 
tion about the CHSPE dissemin,ated (in the schools?; 
What were the attitudes Of various groups or indi- 
viduals in the schools ^regarding the CHSPE?; ,What\ 
cUrricular changes occurred -as a result of the CHSP|!?;/ 
^ , and What was the naturcT of -tl}e interaction between . 

school <autt.orities and studeiits regarding the CHSPE?. 
# A structured interview instr\iment which was given 
to ;a sample of di£?trict ^puperint^nd^nts and school^ 
principals to elicit those responses . not easily ob- 
tainable oh 'a mail survey instrume;nt'- and to solicit 

> • . ■ . • 

expressions of local policy and 'opinion 'regarding the , 

CHSP^ program • f 



Stu^y^ Design ' 

The major data-gathering- components) of the study"^ere', designed 
with three primary groups as targets: the December, 1975 
CHSPE administration cohort; . those school personnel in second^r'y 
schools wljo would be likely to know the most a^ut the CHSPE 
program; and, top administrators in the districts and schools. ' 
Th<5 -Choices that examinees mad:e in the year anc3 a half between 
.the exam and the survey /and are still makihg) , whether they 



passed the exam o^ not, cleaprly have implications for cur- 
riculum development and counseling strategies. 



Knowledge of examinae characteristics X type of school jat- 
.'tended, "grade level,, socior-econornio status^ and: fifo ^orth) 
is ^the de s ide r a t a • ''from which prograitirnatlG 'chai\ges ensue* 
The school cesponse- to the CHSPE program largely dej£erinines 



the-x'success" of the' program, since the sfchoolW' lairgely 
control practical '•access* to* the progfafn. Top, , administra- 
tors set the p6licy. and in'flu^oe the school-leXrel response, 
to the CHSPE program-- these policies (or lack o£ them) , 

opiiviorts, ar>;d school' level modus operandi aire the basic 

\. ■ ■ 9 - 

elements of school responsfe. ^ * ■ 

Examine'e. characteristics component . The- aim of this cpm- 
ponent of tlje. stydy was to describe the examinee population 

to determine what did happen to a sample of the Ejecember, 

•• ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ^ \ ' ' 

1^,75*, qphort, and to assess what effect the^ exam 'had had in 

terms of the yarious options the examinees subsequently ex- 

ericised. The selected * examinees werfe contacted nearly 15 , 

months after taking the CHgPE and were questioned on demo- 

g7;'aphic variables^ affective variablesr variables deaJLirig • 

wxth external jjifluence on th^eir lives^'And vai^iables. re- 

liatingVto the decision making process, 

A 10 percen^t stratified sample/^was Randomly selected fropi 

the group of approximately 12,000 examinees -who took the' ^ 

CHSPE in December, 197 5. The stratum was pass/fail status 

on the exam': The pass rate was 4,5 pericent (n=5'; 400) , thus 

54 0\.p^s'sejrs and 660 noh-passers were ^elected to receive 

questionna.ires . Thq questionnaire was field tested in 

January and. J'ebruar.y and mailed , to members ,6 f » the sample 

on Febrtiary 24 .1977 i . . ■ , • ^. J . 



School, survey ' component . The way in which the CHSPE pro- 
gram, as., innovative element, weaves its way into the 
- school' Structure is the salient issue around which this 

phase of the^ study revolved*- How. the schools accommodate 
' V the CHSPE program, giVeft the powerful financial disincen- 
ti\/^%*,. largely determines^ the "success" of the program in 
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the sense.N?f presenting a true option to students. If large 
numbers of s^^ents are aware of the CHSPE and perceive it 
as a realistic a>t;ernative , then the schools must adjust 
accordingly, pLesumal?ly in the areas of co.unseling and cur- 
ricular revision. Lack'.; of student interest may stem from 
a number*^of factors, most of them under the control of ^he 

schools, ^ , ' 

A school questionnS3^e was Constructed in an attempt to 
elicit the relationship between the cHSPE program and a 
variety of school rolatod variables. The questionnaire was 
field tested in January ^i|d sent to all schools during the 
period February 24 through "March 1, 1977. .Questionnaires • 
were sent to 1,5 54 public and private high schools, among 
which were 1,28^ public high schools, including public jun- 
ior/senior high'.,^9hools; senior high schools, evening and ■) 
adult high schools, and continuation high schools/ and 374 
private iKigh schools. The questionnaire was directed to • 
the person in each high school most knowledgeable about the 
CHSPE, In 42 percent of the cases this was a (or the) guid- 
ance counselor; in 30 percent of the cases this was the 
principal. GenerallY/ guidance counselors know more about 



i,7 
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the "nuts and bolts'* of the CHSPE than do any other individu 
in the school; and counselo^rs presumably also reflect School 
policy, > . ^ . . ^ 

Personal interview component . District and school personnel 
interviews were conducted during 'the last twp weeks of April 
^^^'J f in an attempt to elicit responses not easily obtainabli 
on a inail questionnaire and to obtain information directly 
from high-level administrators. The, interview target group 
consisted of a sample of 30 district superintendents and 
30 high school principals. The purpose of this effort was 
not to contact the person most knowledgeable about the CI^SPE 
but to contact the individual who was the spokesperson , for 
district or school policy. Knowledge of the attitudes of 
these top administrators toward the^HSPE program is crucial 
in assessing the CHSPE's impact on the schools. 
An interview instrument was constructed to obtain both fact 
and opinion from_the interviewees. Questionr:s were gener- 
ated from screenings oE the. initial responses from the 
school questionnaires , as well as from (!?||hsiderations of 
district/sc^hool policy. The result was a 33-question' struc- 
tured schedule with most responses pre-coded and comments 
solicited on each question. 




SUMMARY OF -MAJOR FINDINGS 

Examinees . \7hile there is probably no ''typical" CHSPE 
examinee, certain trends emerge f rom ^an examination • of the 



which follows, some characteristics of the December, 1975, 
.sample are summarized and highlighted as being, more br les 
representative of CKSPE cohorts. 

• Slightly more females. (55 percent) than males {45 
percent) t.bok the CHSPE* ^ 

• The pass rate for males was higher than for females 
although, since the November^ •''■^^^^ administration, 
females have passed at a higher rate than males • 

• ; The majority (87 ^percent) of examinees reported 



characteristics of the average respondee. 



In *the summary 



themselves as white, while on 



ly 1 percent reported 



themselves as black and 2 percent reported themselv 



as hispanic, / ^ 

# - The pass irate among ex^min^es increased as func- 
tion of greater educational attainment by their par 



ents . 



m , !^.he passing rate for examinees was highest among 



those who reoorted their father* 



s occupation as 



"professional" and lowest among those who reported 



theii;^ father's occupation as "unskilled" or .''un 



employed. 



It 



V 



• Slightly more than pnc-third roportod living in 





small town or city (not a suburb); 28 percent in' a 
residential part of a large city; and 26 percent in 
a suburb. The highest pass rate * occurred among 
suburban dwellers and the lowest ^ass rate occurred 
• among'' those whq reside in the inher part of ?large 
cities 4 ^ ' ^ .}^^ 

One-half the examinees reported they learned *|bhe 
most about the *GHSPE from their school counselor. 
Examinee parents and peers were more encouraging' 
th^n s->hool officials in giving advice on whether 
to take the CHSPE* 

The majority of exaniinees (80 percent) were attend- 
ing regular daytime high school; 12 percent were 

- ■ / 

r 

'attending continuation high school; and 6 percent 
were not attending school. 

T^ibou't tv;o-thirds of the sample took the CHSPE even- 
though they believed they would graduate on sched- 
ule v/ith their class. 
' Nearly one-half the sample had paying jobs a|t the 
time they took the CHSPE, and this group had ^a- highe 
pass rate than those who did not have paying job^. 
Almost all (94 percent) of "the sample examinees 
lived with their families. 

Somewhat more than 80 percent of the sample reported 
that not liking high school motivated them to take 
the CHSPE, . ' 

Approximately 10 percent of the sample reported^ they 



had (Tto a great extent") to leave high school ^tb 

. ■ , . ■ ' N • * • 

eairn money, , ' . -^^ . 

Fewer than 2 0 percent of the. sample- reported the 

• • . • ... - ' • * ' , ^ 

« ■ * • ■ tt 

possibility of increased freedom within the school 
environment motivated them "to a great extent" to - 
take \the CHSPE. ' : . ^ 

A. . ■ * . ' ^ • ■ ' 

NeS^lJK^^twd of the sample replied they were 

moti^ipfeed "tp- a great extent" to ta^a the QHSPE in 
order' to gaij^ the "^g^ioQ^ ' leaving ':;schbol<^arly * 
Nearly two-thirds of ^t^^ sample passers reported ^ 
thk iir pei^f o:i^mance on che December . CHSPE afjp^cted -^^ 
their work or school situation within the few months 
following the exam; ^ost .of the .changes, telatei^ to • 
working, searching for a job, or^attendihg college 
(predominanjQy community college)^ 
Approximatejly 7 percent of the sample passed the 
December CHSPE and received a regular diploma. This 
percentage probably increa'sed slightly 'as a result 
of the June, 1977, graduation which included, some 
of the December, 1975 , mid-year juniors. 
The^HSPE Certificate of Proficiency is gf^^nerally 
accepted on an. equal basis ^with' the regular high 
school diploma. Among those 1975 examinees who had 
exper'ience with either the acco^t^nce or; non- 
acceptance of the CHSPE certificate vis- a- vis a 
regular diploma, only a few reported they found the 
CHSPE certificate not in parity with a regular 



cJiploma for tHe following situations : ^ getting into 

school^ 10 percent,* getting" into the military, 8 , 

* * * , ■' • 

pe^'tcent; and getting' a job, 12 percent, 

> ' " ■ • 

Mbst ' (75 percent) of the> passers left school earlier 

• , ^ ... 

hari they Qtherwise would have,, as a result of pass- 
'ing^:the CHSPE* /More twelfth-grade/ passers (8 9 per- 
cent) than eleventh-grade passers (68 percent) left 
wj^thin oi:ia. month o^f receiving their results. 
The majgrity (80 percent) of the passers easily ob- 
tained jparei^tal permission to leave school, 
Those\ passers (2 5 percent ^ who chose to remain in 



school chose, for the most part, nqt to disrupt 
their normal * school pattern and took all the re- 
quired colirses for graduation, . 

Approximately o^ie-fourtH of those who f^^ed the 
December, 1975, CHS'PEL. re-took the exam irj. -March, 
197 6, with a pass rate of ^37 percent, .'/^ 




Slightly ' less than one-:i:1^4.rd of the n.on-^assers wha 



did not re-take the CHSPE indicated their decisipn 
-Vas" based in part on. their perception that the ^ 
CHSPE certificate was 'not equivalent to a. regular 
diploma. 

One-quarter of the non-passer3 v/ent on to receive a 
regular high school diploma, i 

Examinees displayed a pervasive less-than-f avorable 
attitude toward high school, with no difference in 
this regard between passers and non-passers. School 



grade point average is the only variable which, 
showed a statistically ' significant dif ference pn -a 
school attitude scale-^'- those with higher grades had . 
Tu6re» positive attitudes toward school . . , , 

• ♦ • Passers, had higher self-esteem than -non-passers. 

School s^urv-ey > /^^^ following are= the major" findings from -"^ 
the school survey component : ^ ' . ^ / . . 

. • Most of* the publifcity^abcfuV.the CHSPE ari the schools 

Consisted of postir^g - :the -CHiSPg'- - tn format ion iBuiqe^^ - 

V ' ■ * ^ ' ■ ' ■' ■ - . ' ' ^ ' 

• ' More aggressj^e mjeans of publ4.ci'zing' J^. g, ; rou^Jsf^^a^^ 

announcements, talks * given in class) ^r^ used ' - 

sparingly. , / ■ ' " ' ^. , r- '\ . \ ."• - 



©^School -p^rsonne"! reported -more.- "be|.ow average" than 

' "bright" studei>ts^iht/e rested in . th^;CHSPE, . • 
..9 School .personii.eil /'^in^ gei;ie.i:al> . did not. allfoW any,\:e^ 
laxatlon of re^^if^^merit'i^' for , those Who passed th^ 



* CHSPE and reraairi^d in'' school . - 
f Nearly one-fifth bf those , school personnisl who r^'^« 
sponded de*tected an' increase in self-conf idencd 
araoi>g students ^ who passed the CHSPE and remained in 
school, ' ' ! - ' , ' , ^ 

• Two-thirds , of the sohool personnel supported the 
policy o'f not releasing the, names of non-passers. 

• One-third of the survey respondents reported an in- 
cr^se in requests for study help and requests for 
guidance among those \;7hd" did not pass the CHSPE. 



Nearly all (94 p,er<Se^t) school pe-^sonnel reported 
that <^heir schools had not modified their. curricula ♦ 
as a .result • o£ the^.qfisP.E programi' ' V ^ 

vari— . ^ 

• • * 3/ ' • ' ^ ■ / ^ ^ ^ * 

O^s groups in the gchopl ^ 'guidan<^e' cp^unse^rs andt ' ^ I" 

.■»' -%. ■. .. ' , - ^ " 

stbdtents were th^ mo-st favdfab^e toward, the CUSPE. - . 

'"'^ ^ ■ • . c ' . ' / ^ - ; 

Three-fourths of the school personnel respondents 



indicated that -loss of CHSPE passers and subs-equent 



revenue losses were not viewed as a problem in their^* 
schools. ' * ' 

• ^ <^ontinua1|:ion high school respondents were geneyally^ ^ 
/ more positive, mor^ flexible in their attitude to- 
ward examine'es, more willing to provide ins'^«:uc- 
tional opportunities for potential examinees', and 
less concerned . ab^ouj: losses - of pe^-j-student state 
aid than regular hi gh^/ school ^responde^s. 

District and school intervievy . The following are the ..re- 

. \ 

suits of personal interviews v/ith 60 administrators: 

o Top administrators perceived the GHJB^ as generally. 



antithetical- to local desires: Administrators have., 

" • ' ^ Ml ^ ^ 

75^ no control over who takes the tesj: rroyC do they con- 




trol the content of the exam. v , 

vi.v' ^ . ■ . > , 

The sample of district superintendents and school 

I. ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

principals typically viewed the CHSPE as an alter-' 
native for those Students who were unable to adadt '> 
to the school environment— they were less enthusiastic 
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about^the^^-^r^ "brighter" -students opting to take the 

CHSPEi !r ' ' \ "\ , 

». , . The adminiistrators did not place the state-issued 

CHSPE Certificate of Prof iciency on " a" par with their 

local diplomas. However, nearj^ half . indicated they 
/ believed individuals who passed the" CHSPE; were as J- 

qualified to enter the labor market as those who 

were awaxided a local' diploma. 

Nearly, all the top ; administrators reported th^t loss 

of state aid. as "a result of CHSP% passers' ^leaving 

early, w^s negligible.' This- finding Represents a 

significant change in attitud,e since December, 1975: 

\ * . " 

More 'than half the reipondees :pecalled ^" 

Dec^jT^ber, 1975, they believe'd revenue losses result- , 

ing from CHSPE early leaver's would be a problem. ^ 

• -Nearly three-fourths of those interviewed agreed 

the CHSPE should place emphasis on problems dealing 

withi daily living. , - ^ , 

<• 

e 'Most of the' interviewees did not believe the CHSPE 

c ■ ■ . 

would be a ma jor . influence in their districts or 
schools in the next 'few years. ^ . 



Ct)nclusions 



i,t is an- inescapable conclusion that, the CHSPE program has 



generally not significantly ^ modified the school environment^ 
There are some situations (e.g., declining enrollment) in 
which the CHSPE program exacerbates the problems; there are 
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other areas (e.g. , counseling) where, the existence <xf the 
CHSPE has- aided the schools.* generally, though/" the inipact 
of the CHSPE, program from the school* 3 poin*>.o£ view^is mini- 
mal.. The?"e -^re no arcane reasons 'why such is^the case-- in- 
deed, the explanation is manifest: The financial disincen-, 
tives are ct>mpelling enough as to eff actively ^-^reclude a 
pcJsitive response by the si^ools. During the, last two years/ 
the' school attitude toward the CHSPE. program ha^ ^one Ifrdm ' ^ 

.deep concern' to insouciance^j-^a reflection of the CHSPE's 
perceived and £.ctualt threat to»tt^e states quo. ; The schpol ^ - 
response from the CHSPE program' s inciaption^ has. been to 
^dopt a passive x^:^itu'He regarding ' the publieity about the. 
CHSPE* ^ 
The CHS'PE program has not aJttracted/^reat numbers of exap:i- 
inee's for many . reasons , some related to school response? rand . 
some not. Lack of aggressive publicity about the, CHSPE . . 
guarantees a' low. turnout "and minimal ^Intrubion into estab- 

^lished school poVicy. However > many students elect net to 

take the CHSPE or not to leave school after passing the CHSPEt, 

■ i 

for reasons such as peer pressure the condition -of the labor 
market, and parental infltience, among many ' others. Of those 
who have taken the CHSPE and passed, most (75 percent)" l^ve 
elected to leave school; however, this' percentage w^uld.prob- 
ably change given- that a, more representative group would take 
the CHSPE -under a different publicizing strategy. 
The. CHSPE program has worked well for nearl^y 23/000 individ- 
/ uals under 18 uho have passed the CHSPE. Most roported that 



they took the CHSPE to provide an option ,to traditional 

/ " ^ • , . • ' 

Vpatha. The CHSPE program has been most attractive to stu- 

** » ' ' 

dents ,who are 1) "bright but bored** 2). middle-class .and of 

^ • ■ ^ • • I , 

at least average achievement v/ho seek to maximize their op- 
.tions and -3) those recalcitrants who are unable to adapt, 
to the traditional s.chooL, environment). tess*^ than 10 per-.' 
cen.t of those under 18 who took the CHSPE were 'not attend- 
Hng school, clearly an^ under-represented population consid-' 
' ering the nature of the program. MoredverV students* from 
low-achieving .schools are not taking the CHSPE — on^ commonly 
reported reason being the di-^ ficulty of the exami , 
The financial impaqt *t)f the CHSPE program has been examined 
vprimarily at th^ state level — in the ,1975^76 school year, 
the net savings to the State General Fund, in apportionments 
that would otherwise have been made to local high schools, vfas 
nearly ' jS mi lliQn doilaifS'. Thl^.rappfojfim^ million dollar 

savinctjs to the Genera^gf Fund was also matched by a very^ 
roughly equal £unount of ' unlevied local property taxes, 'A 

derailed ex^i^inatio^ of the effects, of the CHSPE program on ' • 

^'r ' ' ' ■ ' ' • ' ^ • ' • • 

the income and expenditures of local schools is beyond the. ,\ ' 

' scope of this study ,;'b!ut^^ nearly without exception, school 
, and district administrat4)rs , reported t in average dailv 

attendance dijie to thQ proaram^ as"" nealigible • . 
In summary, the CHSPE progran) h.a3- worked well for a few^in- 
dividuals, savevd the state nearly '5 million dollars in the, 
first year of its opci^^^ition, and had a negligible impact oh 
the schools. As long as the severe financial disincentive 



A 



to th^ schools persists^ ' these ^program outcomes will likely 
remain , unaltered. The" sing^^ most effective intervej^tion 
to increase program participation would be to increase pub- 
14-city both' within .and^ outside the schools, ' 



■ ■ legislative' AND IMPLEMENTATION HISCORY 

■• ■ ' " ■ .. • . ■ ' V ■ 

iThe legisiflative history of the California High School ) 

■ . V- • ■ • '■■ y ^ ^ 

Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) program cannot be clearly- ' - 
explained, without a brief summary of Calif olmia ' unique 
law and practice conGerning compulsory secondary education. 
. California' s compulsory . attendan'ce lav;s operate in two . 
stages. The\,first stage' 'basically requires all* young per- . . 
sons to attend school from' ages six to 16 (Educati|pn Code 
§ 48200) • : The second stage , requires young persons 16 anci , 
17 who have not graduated from high school to attend spe- . 
c^^al '"coi^^^:^^ education c:lasses until they either 

-.^^raduate or tilrn 18 (Education Code. 5 48410) . The basic . ■ ' |/ 
continuation education, statute^ is pf many years' standi^ng 
and'in form/ref lec!:ts it:s^ original intent. jt' provides- a 
minimum attipndance requirement, of only four.houps per week^ 
but also spe\ii/4i^ that' young persons sub ject to it whd 
are ^ not, regularly employed must, attend for a minimum - of 15 
hours per. week (Ec^^^^^ion Code §§ 48400^^ :48402) (recently 
"changed from three hours per day — only one hour less than 
the minimum required of students younger than 16) — thus , ^ 
indirectly evidencing an assumption that a, majority of the 
age gjrovp it covered would be employed. Its original pur-- 
pose was to provide a continuing, link with the schools — however^: 
tenuous--f bi;- the mass of young persons who would, fts authors 
apparently believed, inevitably go to work at age 16. 



Tlie Education Code- lists m^ny posSj^ble jaclternatives to 
continiiatio;i clasll^/ one of, whichj is cbny^ntipnal higU 
school (Education Code § 48410) • As time went^^^ after 
tili^ original, fenactment of^ 'tKis section,^ it became the rule-- 
statute notwithstaftdini^ — that- the large-nma jority . of ig*- ' . 
.a^id . IT-year-^lds attend conventional high school with don- 
txnu'ation classes availa-ole a3 an alternative for only a 
very limited number of s^elected, studfehts* 
This situation deveJLoped ,45 result ox two aspects of 
continuation classes-'^their cost and their- image, .^G'ohtinu'^- 
tion. trasses aire Oi^'fered iri.most districts (all districts 
must either h^ve.; their own continuation, .ediication p.i^ogram . 
or , have a fpjrinal sharing agreement, with another district. . 
that does), in a separate/ andrusually substandard iplant. 
Pupil-teacher ratios are'^iiju^ite low, however, as required 
to achieve continuation's mandated emph^asis on individual 
Instriictii^nV: accounting for the classes' considerably 
greater Cthan averag.^WE^er--pupii cpst. And thougfk; many. 'c6^>-^' ,:V 
tinuation schools in' just the^ last few years have blossomed^'*' 
into true alternative school";^;,; ;TArith much emphasis on personal 

v,a lues within a small comit^nity of . teachers and students 

- . I ■ ' ^ ■ 

and very contempor^y curricula emd instructional strategies, 

their image in the community and among students^ who do not 



attend them remains that c^f *U.o??/'^ security reform schools," 
This latter fact stems from the universal ' pr.actice in recej>t 
years of district administrators referring to continuation-- 
usually , 911 an iliyoltintary basi^ — only^. those students who 



w^re chronically truant, constantly in trouble in school, 
or «who had run afoul of tll^ law outside schpol^ Though 
now in many districts continuation schools (occasionally at-* 
, tract very bright and successful studentp who have learned 
about and seek the relative personal free^gm and sense of 
community of the continuation classes, the old image lingers 
,on# ?^ 

Thus, diametrically opposite to the apparent intent, of the 
law, continuation education is the distinct exception for ■ 
California's 16- and 17-year-olds, most of whom go right 
on in conventional high school as if the law considered 
them no different from their younger fellows. That .is, 
the ones who attend school go right on; memy other^, some- 

' where around their sixteenth birthdays and the beginning of 
their junior year in high school, become very^ poor attenders 
truant, or simply dropouts. These three categories are not 
discrete, .but. elusive semantic points aloilg a continuum — 
and they present a problem which, though difficult to obtain 
reliable statistic^ about, raost scl^ool personnel, parents,. 

^ and legislators consider faii^ly serious. 
Perhaps the most basic Approach to the problem of poor or 
non-attendance is to eliminate the law v/hich requires^fit, 
and this veteran Senator (now retired) Stephen TeaJ^er Jfj^ 
jto do with a bill he introduced i-n early 1972. The bill 
did not survive its first committee hearing, buti there 'was 
a significant amount of support for it.-^ Then f reshman^'-A^^n 

*GregoriO/ who had had the help of many high. school and com- 
munity college age young people in his campaign ^ belieVed 



thdre was a serious proj^lem in the last two years of high . 
school and saw tho support (-for the Teale bill' as perhaps 

being the nucleus ot a larger group of legislators who 

- V 

would support some liberalization of required attendance 
for 16- and 17-year»-olds short of eliminating it. 
As ^ legislative expedient/ Gregorio re-introduced Teale 's 
bill in the fqrm in' which it had been^^^^^ated (SB 1112). 
He interided ^om the firs-t/to amend other provisions into 
it, dropping its briginal language entirely. The elements 
Of Sacramento's "education lobby"— the California Teachers' 
Association, the California Federation of Teachers, the 
California School Boards Associaton, the Associatioii of 
California Sch^pol Admi'^istrators , and several of the largest 
school districts, such. as Los Angeles Unified, San Diego 
Unif,ied, and so on — were unaware of this intent, however, ■ 
and advised Gregorio of their opposition with the same 
unanimity and clarity that they' had mustered against 
Teale's measure. These groups all regarded Gregorio as a 
basically pro-education liberal, however; when he subse- 
quently amAded the bill to eliminate any question of its 
simply repealing compulsory attendance for 16- and 17-year- 
blds they were reassured and relieved. Their official po- • 
sitions became uniformly neutral, and the bill never gained 
a* much of their attention again. It is thus possible that 
had Gregorio waited and introduced his ;bill in 'the form he 
all along intended, it would have ultimately had more op- 
position than it did, since it would not have benefited 



frbm being a lesser as amended than'Ttiji its original 

form* ; It is also and independently true that the education ^ 
lobby's reaction, to both bills evidences a perception on 
the part o'f its members' of the general public displeasure 
witl:i the last two years of high school as it existed and 
the consequent political vulnerability of compulsory at- 
tendance for 16- and 17-year-old3 • The education lobby 
was prepared to fight strenuously to protect .that require- 
roent's very exiistence but was much less concerned about 
modifications of it — modif iciations that might "even actu- 
ally take tha heat' off it. 

Gi^gorio sought to exploit t^Ls possible opening frqm the [ 
first, stressing as he amended his bill that its new pro- 
visions were a conservative approach Xo' what was obviously 
a' serious problem. • (He frequently restated this assessment 
throughout the bill's progress through the legislature.) 
The amended, bill , as Gregorio explained it, contained four 
provisions. First, it added , nev? language concerning con- 
tinuation schools, in effect creating the cle^ right for 
stude'nts themselves to request placement in continuation . 
and requiring such requests to ►be honored--unless the , dis- 
trict could not afford to do soi Gregorio chose this course 
in preference to requiring such requests to be honored in . 
afll cases, since^ doing so would l;iave required a companion- 
appropriation provision to cover the increased costs bf 

larger continuation enrollments.. .He was confident tha^ , 

i • ■■ ■. . **',» 

then-Governor Reagan would h^ve vetoed any such appropriation 



and the rest of the bill it was in. In sum^ then^ this 
provision would accomplish little in most districts, since 
those districts v/ere already spendiriig as much on continua- 
tl^on as they ;tieemed necessary — or possible. In anyrcase, 
.the education lobby perceived it as innocuous. 
The second pro^?ision in the bill ditected the Department 
of Education to devise "a means to, determine proficiency" 
in high school level skills and provided that any student 
•subject to compulsory continuation education — thiat is^ any 
16- or 17-year-old— 'Could rie^qu^st to have such proficiency 
on his part confirmed. Sio^ a student yroul^ be awarded A - 
Certificate gf Proficiency which would explicitly not iDe 
equivalent to a high school diplonva. In form^ this pro^rl^ 
sion would be a new section of the' Education Code^ cross- 
referenced by a new addition to the existing list of. al- 
ternatives to compulsory continuation attendance (the list 
which included attendance at conventional high school), 
providing that a student who had thus demonstrated profi- t 
ciehcy could simply be excused from compwilsory continuation 
attendance altogether, if he presented verified parental 
permission. 

The bi3rl's third provision permitted such exempted students 
to enroll in local community colleges in limited numbers 
(not to exceed one percent of the total enrollment of any 
^iven campus and then orily with the individual permission 
for each student j^f the campus's president). The limita- 
tion was demanded by the Deputy Director of the Department 



•of Finance r who saw a distinct annual savings to the state' 
for . each student wjjo left school early—but who saw also 
that in the first year the actual result could be an overf- 
all increase if all, such/Sliude^ts iinmediately enrolled in 



community colleges^ sincje per-^udent state, aid co^.coimnu- 
ity colleges is Higher thel^/the corresponding aid ^o high 
schools^'. ' Of course the result over' years would inev^-tably 
be a saving^ since "suGh students would fiave reduced their 
time in all public schools by an average of at least one 
year, but the-, concrete political reality of annual budgets 
tends to make Directors, of Finance, and their deputies, 
worry about one year at a time, Starting with the next one — 
and this Deputy Director Was no except^n, ^ 
Th^ fourth and last provision of the bill, fully as, revo- 
lutionary as the third, in principle, but more obscure,, 
dealt with Regional Occupational Centers and Prograjns (the', 
'difference between a "Center" and a "Program" yiieq in 
whether or not there is a central facility)*^ 'rOC/P' s 
provide specifically vocational training to persons. 16 
and older. Originally intended to operate in conjunction 
• with i^egula^r or continuation schools for their minor stu- 
dents and alone or in conjunction v/ith adult high schools 
for adul^ts, they award specific certificates of achievement 
in such areas as auto body repair, upholstery, food 
services, and so on. Greaorio's bill provided that in 
addition to operating in conjunction with compulsory . 
continuation attendance , ROC/P* s^ could also simply serve 
as a comolete alternative to it— this provision being just 



anothet addition to the statutory .list of approved alter- 
natives to compulsory continuation attendance. Its result 
would be that if a student 16 years of age showed "satis- 
factory attendance" '(a then and still undefined term ap- 
plying to institutions with only,, the loosest attendance 
accounting mechaj^isms and^^j^ practical .acjministrative means 
of nor inclination toward compelling attendance) upon as 
little as, say, three hours per week of auto mechanics , the 
Student would hav^ no other attendance requirement. Si^ch a 
student would" naturally forfeit the opportunity to e^n a 
..high school diploma, But if he or she wanted to aet out oti 
academic claS^^ses legallv, this would%be a means. All but 
totally ignored at the time, this provision is still little ' 
known. 

Out of this potpourri of provisions, inserted piecemeal in- 
to 9n6 of the^nv6st complex areas of the Education ^ 
Code, would grow the (?HsrL "^ro^ram — unforeseen in its pre- 
sent form by anyone then i ^v^ved, . The bill did not even 
contain an appropriation, gi\)^Lng the Department of Education 
time-*-until the fall of 1^7 5 to develop the "means to de- 
termirje proficiencyT — ^instead of money. 

Considering the "form of the amended bill, which included 
terms key to the operation of its provisions that were both 
unprecedented "in the code-and undefined in the bill, the 
specific bases of the small amount of opposition that sub- 
sequently emerged seem surprcising* The*: first formal op- 
position came from the NAACP, stimulated by the personal 



opposition of the NAACP's ^tttramentd^egislative represen- 
tative, Virna Can^son^ Canson clearly communicated Jbo Senator 
Gt^gorio.'her belief that the sta^te had an af fir^n.ative , ob- 
ligation to ensure ,.that minority children, among others, 
attended school regularly and gained a solid tjtraditonal 

education which would prepare them for ^entrance to profes- 

'f ^ < 

'8ional and other advanced training. She believed that given 

' N • • \ » 

the opportunity to leave school without a regular diploma, 
too many min6rity children wotild take it. It is a fair 
summary of her position that minority children should be 
forced to gain a. traditional education for their own good 
(and for the good of all ;;^acial minority members) , despite 
their own antipathy and their parents' indifference, Canson 
testified against the bill in- the first committee to hear 
it and At her recommendation the NAACP's Western' Regional 
Director wrote a letter of opposition to Senator Gregorio 
and the other committee members. The bill was subse- 
quently given a "do pass" recommendation by the com- 
mittee, and though Canson • s p^^^nal and the NAACP^s^ offi- 
cial position on the bill never changed, she and the or- 
ganization took no further action regarding it. The bill 
was not a major issue to the N^^iACP, and failing to persuade 
Senator Gregorio, whom she ij'egarded as generally a goad 
vote for the NAACP, of the merits of her position, ^Canson 
eventually dropped the matter. 

The only other opposition to the measure came from California 

• \, 

Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) , a federally funded '^poverty 



lay agency 'Q<;igaged primarily in providing-' legal assist^ce"*^ 
to f^rm laborers ^nd other poor rural !;ninori ties but v>Fhich 
also mounted a , significant lobbying' effort in Sacramento • 
CflLA^s lobbying effort was surprisingly effective , despite(^ ' 
,it3 low. budget and small staff, because of the cortsidera6le 
personal effectiveness among progre^^ve legislators of its > 
bright and 'dedicated young' attorney-representatives. CRLA's , 
opposition to Gregorio • s . bill was Related to Canson's but 
was somewhat more pragmatic: Its young, lawyers were more 
^poncerned about the value of a diploma itself than the ^du- 
c^tion which it theoretically stood for-. They thought that 
many ybung latinos^ for example / migftt -well be better off - 
outside Anglo-dominated public schools; but they feared ' 
that the Certificate of Proficiency would be a "second 
class piece of paper," in -that the bill expressly stated 
it would not be equivalent to a high school diploma. 
Also perceiving Gregorio as generally a' friend" of tl^e. group 
they served, the CRLA representatives approached Gregorio, 
told him of the basis of their ^ opposition to the bill as 
'it. stood, and requested him to amen^ it to'make the Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency equivalent to a high school diploma.^ 
Gregorio expressed to them his grave concern that such an ' 
amendment would, likely make the bill, v/hich the CRLA other- , 
wise supported, impossible to enact. The CRLA represen- 
tatives ultimately agreed to drop their opposition to the 
bill in returh for Gregorio 's projnise to carry follow-up 
legislation (v/hich they promised to work to help pass ) convert! 
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the Certificate of Proficiency -status to that of a high' . 
school diploma. , 

Gregorio did, however, 'immediately amend the ^bill in re- 

*\ . > . 

sponse to a separate concern of the CRLA, one that had also 
bee^n expressed* by Cajison. I'his concern was tha,t -some 
schdbl administrators would tsike advantage. of th6 proficien- 
cy exct^mption from compulsory attendance as a nieansf ta^^'pu^h 
but" unwailt^ed, because disruotive, minority students; 
Gregorio 's amendments completely mollified . CRLA' s represen- 
tativei^^n this account, providing that a student who had\ 
once left school under the proficiency exemption had the 
' ej^l^ress right to re-enroll in the same school at any time . 
before he turned 1,8* (after which he could always enroll in 
Ijjl^ adult h;Lgh' school program" of fered in all districts or, 
even in most community colleges which may by law and usu- 
ally do accept all residents who are 18 or 'older). 
The bill's only close call came on the Senate floor. Gregorio 
in* his presentation jbf the measure, expr'essed .his belief 
that the eleventh hour fo?r compulsory school attendancjj^ ber- 
yond the age of 16, was rapidly approaching unless amelio- 
rative action were takeft, that absenteeism .and truancy', 
rates, though difficult to verify, were unacceptably high. 

He also expressed his belief, however, as he did in each of 

... » • • <•. 

the four committees which ultimately heard the bill, that 

i . . ~ 

the substantial majority, of students^ were still content ♦ 

with the conventional high schools they attended and that\ 

relatively few young persons would ultimately take advantage 



of the bill's" E)rovi'sion allowing them 1 

' . * .' ^ 
filtogether. He opined that those whov 

,-(\ 

would, fall intfp two groups^ the^ "bprflei 
who ju3t wanted to get but: of school, c 
bored," who had got all they believed t 
to. get, from high school and who wanted 
without waiting until their regular gr2 
(Although he did not repeat them in his 
sentation, Gregorio had also used two c 
persuade certain- senators to vote for t 
conservatives h6i ;h4d expressed the thot 
ability of the proficiency e^emptiort^ ft 
tendance could be used by shrewd teache 
to put intelligent but irrespor^sible st 
about Qnd disrupted their classes in a 
situation , perhaps causing some of their 
to consider seriously the real value to 
school education • To. some liberal/prog 
had propounded the possibility that the 
ticJn would give clever young persons so 
hidebound or irtertia-ridden administrat 
luctantly willing to modify rigid requi 
in order to induce such students i^to rem 
'thus continue to receive the state aid 
California's .Senate has, in the dedade-^ 
mentation of the U.S, Supreme Court/ s B 
generally, split on most issues along ph 
ological , not partisan, lines (as contr 
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which/ with a fundamentally different organizational struc-* 
ture^ .tends "^to be substantially more partisem) . Th0 basic 
division in the Senat^'^'s between the conseirvatives and 
the liberkl/progressjlves. Gregorio' s ^bill was 'fairly dif- 
ficult to classify among- ideological. ilines^ so that, as 
. ^^th" Other similarly elusive measures, each of the two ; 
continuing groups in the Senate brok|,/lrito pro and con sub- 
*gr^oupS. The conseryativfe "aye" vote^ f<3fc the bill were . 
rbised ori^ the premise expressed in the rhetorical question 
. Why should the taxpayers waste mojney forcing ungrateful 
young persons to attend school who just disrupted class 
;^^when there and . interfered with 'the learning of the other 
students who were trying, to get cin education? ' This had 
been Senatot TeaieTs premise, Th^ conservative "no" votes 
Stemmed from an Expressed belief that permissiveness was 
what was ruining the school^ and this bill was just another 
Step along that path; , children belong in;^phopls and should ' 
be made to attend for their o\^^ good.* The libeiral/progre^r* 

sive "aye" votes were generally based on the libertarian, ^ 

•J . ■ 

ccbnviction of those ..who* cast them that govgrnment should 
only rarely, if ever, make anyone do anything^ Vfor^ his o\>m^ 
' good. V The. liberal/progressive ''no" votes stemmed f rom ^th'e 
more nearly traditional* liberal position .that education ? 
S'houl4 be a general social benefit and that if it had growfi 
not to be, the answer was to improve the schools, not to re- 
lease their students' and thereby relieve thfe pressure for 
' imprqving them. The bill was the object of a more thoughtful 
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examination in this* instance than it o^^^tany of ' the ^^^^ 
\[uent CHSPE legislation^:,^ ag^iin in any legislative* ^ 

T; '.fdrum; when the vote was cpukted^^^^^ pasfs^d by the bare 

inibJliAuin necessary, orie more than half tyj|m of 
th^ liouse (had it contained an appropriation,, it would 
hay^ required a two-thirds affirmative vote). The bill's 
further course. through the Assembly was uneventful, with 
large majorities of "aye" votes following each (Sf its 
hearings. Governor Reagan signed it without comment. 
Promptly at * the'^beginning of the next I'egislative session 
in early 1973 /^Gregorio intfoducWt^^W:'^^^^ the- 
statutfBry sf£atus.9£^ Certifidate of Proficiency (SB 52), 
Becausi^ he believed the -education • lobby would oppose not 
so much the' certificate * q having parity v;ith a diploma but . , 
rather its being a short-cut to that attainment, the bill , . ' 
provided that the certificate would become equivalent to ^.Vi 
^ a diploma, wii^ it^ holder turned 18, This seemingly rouhd- ( 

about -ajpproach stemmed -in part from Gregorio's casual Icrtowl- 
^ edge of the arguments ^surrounding a related, ultimately " 
successful measure , to accord recognition in California 
law of the Qeneral Educational Development (C5ED) exam 

which did 



{.California was then one of only^,s<^ 

not by law provide some 'soft of •^d^^omarholder status to . 
those v^ho passed the GED) , This iSt^^r bill was fi^l^-;: 
cohtested by rej^resentatives of adult education \c>rograms , 
which routinely ^give part credit for passing the QBD toward 
•■•theiirv'^bvm regular "diplomas , This bill tiltimately provided 
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<'iB¥tat. those who earned a' certain minimum p^ssiri^^^core '.(^h, 
the GEO would, if they, submitted evidence'^ of that fact ' 
along with a small fee to the Department of Education 
awarded Certificate 'of * High School Equivalency, legally 
equivalent to a high choc 1 purpose ;df public . 

employment ♦.J* . GiregQirio was hot concerned with thl$- -ia 
limitation,. ^.but he did hqte with interest another provi-- 
8ion of the bill^ namely that it .di(^ ndt geirmit^ anyone to 
take the GED exam until he had turned; 18 or- until the-* class 
of vrhlch \e woaid nomaily have, be^^n a member had gra^fd^iated 
from high sciiool, VThat Gregorio did not kngw was that this 
proyikiop was merely an including, in state law of a pre*- 
existing federal GED regulation, not a concession to the 
bill's oppon^|[^s , as he assumed* Gregorio, then, :j^as , put- 
ting an intent;ionally parallel delayed-action provi^^ion 
into hi^ bill and hoping it would meet the^^same apparent 
acceptance, CRLa was . not entirely pleased\with thi^ p^o-" 
vision, wanting th©^ Certificate of Proficiency to have im-* 
ajjedi'ate..arid4tinquali^ie parity , wi,th a high school diploma^ :. 
(e:<:.c;ept for acting as an e>iemption f rojn; compulsory attend-r'. 
ance unless ^Ats minor holder also had parental . permi^s-ion ; 
CRLA's representatives agreed with Gregi^J^o ^that alm^ 
anyt enterprising teenager who v/anted to leave school badly 

- and could' satisfactpr.dlv demonstrate proficiency would; have 

■ / ^ ' * • - / 

no trouble corty^incing his parents intjo signing the paper 
and that it was .better to protect the school from possible 
later parental displeasure by having the parents take 



y^isponsibility in writing ftor the stu(ient?^^ 1^^^ CRLA 
was Mlling, however, to accept Gregorio^s judgment that 
the' provision was probably essential* to the bill's p^ssage'iO 
Arguing - that; in this form the bill would not lure stud.ents 
to act on the prof icien<^exemption >lterriat 

get a diploma ahead .of time but would :^till let' those l^ave^ ' 
early who^ v;i shed to (ani^Vv/ere '•prof icijsnt'') with .no ulti- 
mately discriminatoiiy^' effect, Gregorio had/ xi6 'difficulty *\ i 
obtiirtingr .easy "pas sage for it in the Senaite, 
When=;;tjie;vb^ before the Assembly' Education Committee,' 

however^/ its chairman, Leroy Greene, asked %Ut^ If. thiei 

■ »■ ' , ' ' 

Certificate of Proficiency was a diploma when itjs -holdet > ^^^^^^^^^ 

.1 .» ' < ^ 



turned 18, why wasn't it onS ,when he first got it? Becaus(^ ^ ^^^^ 
Greene obviously was sentiment by a ma j ot Ity tj^y 

of his fellow committee: xne?it^bei^ was -aipn^^ on ' 

>the spot> tb eliminate the delaye&^^ Ij^V^ 
in thi$ form by^he Assembly^ and roifCinel^ concurred in, t:^ 
Gr^gprio's relief ,.by;;the^Sfen (then S;^igned by - Govern iir/'V^^^^^^ 
Reagan), the bill had the net actual effect of removing bne 
word from the Education Code:^. Where the law ^^d previously 

" . ' . !^ . -V' " 

read "The certificate shall -not b^ dee^^ equivalent to a > 
high school diploma," it now rea^y^^^^^ certificate^hall 
-i)e deemed equivalent to* a hig^^ school diploma" (Eduaatibn 
Code § 48414)", - ■ v -* . ' : ' - ^r^V f 

On^^esult of this change was to make the 'limitatio/n on . • 
commuriity <5bllege*; .enr^^ of certificate' holders^a legal 

anoraoly, Califbrn^ia's laws had long^ provide^ that any ' \ 



public conununit>y college must admit any resident who was 
a high school graduate. Legislative Counsel ^ the legis- 
lature's legal advisory staffs opined that Gregorio's newly 
enacted bill converted proficiency certificate holders to 
the status of "high school graduates" for statutory clas- 
sification ^^urposes , but nevertheless held that the com- 
munity college enrollment limitations ojn certificate holders 
set forth independently in the code by Gregorio's first 
bill, were still valid as an exercise of non-invidious 
legislative discrimination concerning an identifiable sub- 
class of "high school graduates." Gregorio, an attorney 
himself, had doubts concerning the legal soundness of that 
opinion but resolved to eliminate the problem directly. 
With a nev/ly elected Governor, Jerry Brown (and a new 
Director of Finance) in office in 1974, Gregorio introduced 
a bill (SB 470) to eliminate the enrollment limitations 
altogether. He presented the measure as being technical 
and "clean-up" in nature, s,tating that he believed the bill 
only conformed statutory language to what he personally be- 
lieved was already legal reality and what, in any case, he 
had intended in part to accomplish with his bill of the 
previous year. The bill was given only lov/-level staff 
scrutiny by the Department of Finance, whose representatives 
Gregorio convinced oE the overall long-run savings effect 
of the proficiency exemption mechanism. The bill passed 
easily and was signed by Governor Drown ^ 
When Grecjorio and stiaft: noinbors oE tihe Department of . 



Education first discussed the mechanics of implementing 
his proficiency^ legislation, in 1972, Gregorio e:<;p.lained 
he had in mind the [Department's assembling a measurement 
instrument or package of Instruments of which it would 
supply only a few master copies to each school district. 
Districts would then reproduce the instruments in the quan- .'^^y/M 
tities ,:tKey needed to meet student requests. He intended 
that the examination be more-or~less continuously avail- 
able "on demand," much as the GED is in most districts. 
Following legal conversion of the Certificate of Proficiency 
into the equivalent of a high school diploma, thus making 
it much more attractive. Department staff working on the 
program realized that the exam, to retain its credibility 
as an honest and reliable measure, would have to be "secure" — 
which meant* administereci under controlled conditions, which 
meant considerably greater cost than just sending out mas- 
ter copies of a standardized test^ Approached about these 

concerns, Gregorio concurred and agreed to carry yet an- 

1 

other bill in the 1975 legislative session to provide the 
necessary funds. Following negotiations v;ith the Department 
of Finance, it was agreed that the bill (SB 1243) .would 
authorize a loan to ^he Department of Education in an amount 
estimated to be adequate for one year of operation, to be . 
repaid^ovcr a maximum of two years v/ith t,he proceeds from 
a $10 application fee also authori::cd by "fete bill. It was 
expected that the program would thereafter be self-funding 
on a brcak-evon has Is . This bill was rout Ino ly enacted , 
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In 1976, after- one; year of operation.'of the CHSPE program,. 
Gregorio carried yet another bill (SB 1502) to fine tune ' 
the CHSPE program in light -of operational experience. In " 
its first major provision, the bill altered eligibilitv 
from^e original 16 or 17 years to anyone 16 or older ^ 
(pius opening the program to adults), or who had completed 
one year.-of enrollment in the tenth grade, or who was en- 
rolled in .the second semester of the tenth grade. This 
change allowed second-semester sophomores vho had not yet 
turned 16 to take the exam and thereby have the opportunity 
to skip all :)f their last two years in high school , Sgpho- 
mores v/ho turned 16 before the last exam of the. year already 
had this opportunity. 

This provision in turn stemmed from an opera^tipnal decision 
the"" Department of Education had mdde ^ar/ier on to admin- 
ister the CHSPE not more than three times per year> since 
^'more frequent schedule was all but administratively im- • 
possible on a secure basis. In the second major provision', 
Gregorio 's l?ill enacted this operational decision into 
statute, mandating that the exam be given* once each semester 
timed such that results would be' returned not later than 
two weeks before the end of each semester so as' to facili- 
tate student transition between high schools and community 
colleges (v/hich generally have parallel academic calendars). 

The bill also authorized a third, "^summer" administration 

% 

of the exam at the^Qppartment ' s option. 

' ' ' ' ■ 

The third significant clement of the bill modified slightly 
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ft certificate holder's re-erftollment rights providing, that 
once having left school he could re-enroll in the School 
district where he ^lived' at any tinje but that , if he then 
left once again ^ then agairt sought re-enrollmeht ^ the dis- 
trict cculdr if it chose^ force him to wait until the be- 
ginning of the following semester. This provision was 
included at the behest. of local school administrators who 
saw a potential^ (no \one ..could cite an actual example) prob- 
lem with "revolving door" certificate holders. This bill 
was a^o enacted easily. ' ' _ . 

-The CHSPE progr,am more tha^ paid its cost out of fee income 

\ " 

in its first year of operation. As a result of changes in 

" ' \ \^[ ■ ' . / 

the ex^m which necessitatecl!^ ^ %oi;e expensive scoring pro- 

cedure^ combined with smaller numbers of Examinees than 

expected^ however^ the program began to operate at a loss 

in its second year. Follpwing further negotiations with 

the Department of Finance^ Gregorio succeeded in placing 

a thereafter-annual appropriation in the state budget to 

coyer the.program' s operc^^ting deficit , in the negotiations^ 

Gregorio reminded the Department of Finance that in the 

CHSPE program's first year^ the state had been having its 

cake and eating 'it too — that is^ the CIISPE .progr'am both 

cost nothing and produced a savings. He pointed out- th^t 

it would reduce that savings by only a small amount to use 

some of it to cover the program's deficit. The Department 

of Finance concurred and supported the appropriation. 

In his last legislative action to date concerning the CIISPE 
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program, Gregorio^ succeeded in placing an appropricitidn in 
the 1977-^78 budget adequate to allow the Department of 
Education to distributed^ each elqvfenth or twelfth grader 
in California' s public schools a one-page information sheet 
on the CHSPE program* He did so as a result of his belief 
that at least some districts were intentionally withholding 
information about the CHSPE from their students/ 
^In general reaction from schools and districts to the 
le^^islation was apparently minimal, until the CHSPE Program 
was implemented. At the time of initial implementation 
several large districts surfaced their opposition to the 
legislation, but no legislative changes ensued. 

Design of the CHSPE 

The skills measured on the CHSPE are those basic skills 
taught in California public schools. These skills are mea- 
sured by pencil and paper applied performance items set in 
the context of adult day-to-day. living. experiences and as 
such are not intended to be predictive of academic perfor- 
mance* It is not the purpose of the CHSPE to yield a pro- 
file of strengths and weaknesses for each person who takes 
the test, and the actu^JL^test instrument is not designed to 
do so. No individua^'^prof iles^ numerical scores, or other 
comparative test results can be provided; results are re- 
ported as "pass" or ''not pass" only. 

In the development of the CHSPE, several sources (e.g*. 
National Assessment of Educational Progresss, Adult Per for- 
mance Level Study, Right to Read, Human Resources Research 
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Organi-zation, V7isconsin Test of Adult Basic Education, New 
•York State Basic competency Tasks, local district , developed 
tests r California Assessment Program and ^commercial stan- 
dardized tests and item pools) were .examined for th^ con- 
tent they meas^iped, their rationale, and item formats they 

■ft ' . ' 4 ' . 

Initially a 5 x 8 process-by-content matrix — with readin^^ 
writing^ computing, problem s.olving, and knowledge recall, 
-"as process, and language arts, mathematics / career/occupa- 
tional development, consiomer skills> heaJLth maintenance,, 
community resources, and social and natural sciences as 
contents — was used to guide item development and to expe- 
dite the categorization of items for retrieval4 Out of 
the initial experience with item development and item re- 
trieval for test preparation, a more workable 2 x^ 4 process- 
by-content matrix, shown in Figure 1, is now used for item 
development and test preparation* The two pi-ocess skills 
of communication (including arithmetic reasoning, computa- 
tion, and graph and scale interpretation) are measured 
across the four content areais of context-free (item settings 
having no particular reference to any given context) , cai^ 
reer/occupational development , consumer skilly (including 
'health maintenance and qpmmunity resources) , and natural 
and social sciences. Sho\sm in Table 1 are some of the typi- 
cal item settings currently used to develop and retrieve 
items referenced to the eight cells ddpicted in Figure 1* 
In May, 1975, a selected sample of twelfth, grade pupils 
from public schools in California was included in a field 
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Process by Content Matrix for the California High School Proficiency Exam. 
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TABLE 1 

PARTIAL SI/RVEY OF ITEM SETTINGS OCCURRING IN THE CALIFORNIA- 
HIGH SCHOOL PROFICIENCY EXAM 



^ . . . • . ■ ■• 

Basi c Skills (Context-Free) 
, , . . 

A Communication Skills 

1) Comprehending sentences i pa^ragraphs^ articles 

2) -Alphabetizing , 

3) Using indexes^ dictionaries 

4) V7riting sentences^ paragraphs 

5) Punctuating senten^res 

€i) Writing and xanalyzihg soci^al correspondence 

7) Identifying bes^t sentencfe order within paragraphs ' 

/ 8) Interpreting addresses^ on " envelopes and identifying parts 

9) Identifying the main thoughts in paragraphs • 

10) Distinguishing., between facts and opinions' 

Problem Solv r .ng / 

1) Ad<^ing^ subtracting^ multiplying^ and dividing: whble 

nxambers, fractions^ decimals, percentages, and 
^ ^ measures of weight, speed, volume, time, length, 
4 ^ " nioney, temperature 

2) _,v Converting numbers (decimals to fractions) ' 

3) ^Conviart'ing units of measure (both' within and between, 
"English and Metric systems) 

4) Computing areas, perimeters and .volumes o:^ geometric 
f igurqs 

5) Identifying all or parts of geometric figures 

.6) Applying mathematical concepts to solve reading problems:' 

'7) Applying rules of rounding off 

* 8) Uping, charts, graphs in computation - 

9) Interpreting v/ord numbers 

10) Identifying ordinal positions * ^ 

11) Interpreting measurements scales 

12^) Converting numbers i to words, words to numbers 

************* ********* ******* ** ******************* 

., ••• - . .\ 

Career and Occupational Development , i ^: v ^ 

Communication Skills 

.1) Ihtcrpreting employment D03ters, advertisements,, 

' ' specifications , forms , procedures 

2) Interpreting personnel ratings 

• 3) Interpreting occuoational development materials 

4) Recognizing basic componGnts of business letters 
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Problem Solving \ ---^ 

1) Computing' personal income . ^ ^ 

2) Planning career development \^ 

3) Applying, basic mathematickl skills to career and 
occupational development contexts. 

4) Interpreting charts .and graphs depicting career and 
^ ■ occup5(tional development daHia 

Consumer Skjllsi (Inclu ding Health Maintenance and Community Resources ) 

" ^ — — ^ — — — ^ 

Communication Skills , % 

; , 1) Interpreting advertisements, product labelsy guarantees ^ 

■ ■ busiries's practices ^ 

2) Interpreting bills ^ invoices., .insurance ratings 

3) Interpreting consurtier articles , graphs,- charts 

^4) Interpreting recipes , work, orders, assembly instructions 

5) Understanding, comple t;ijng,; common J^orms (tax, insuranc'e> 
-. ' chefcks , credi-t) ■•v';- v;.,-,^-^' • 

r); Cpmposing consumer request letters 
)"*''\Comprehe .iding health maintenance articles 

8) interpreting drug prescription labels, warnings, / ; / 
nutrition charts 

9) Understanding . £irst aid procedures 

10) Interpreting road signs ' 

11) Reading road maps ' - ' . 

12) Interpreting community resource directories, guides,, 
listings 

13) Interpreting membership requirements 

14) Diagraming traffiq accidents • « 

15) Interpreting -traffic tickets, and .rulesx of safety : gj. ' . 

16) , Interpretirig inf orraatidri labout permit requiremeitts ' 

, 1.7) ' interpreting directions to get from one location to another 

Problem Solving 

1) Vusing consumer banking skills ^ \ ' . 

2) ISomparing product costs, weights / 

3) domputing taxes > 

4) domputing from advertisement^, 

5) Llomf^uting data found on product labels 

6) -^Computing distance, elevation from maps 

7) Comprehending credit and lending practices 

8) -Applying commd'n terms used in health, safety and nutrition 

9) Reading transportation schedijtles 

10) . Interpreting paycheck withfiolding statemeints 

11) Iriterpreting' charts and graphs depicting fcon^suiper -skills > 
data ... .> ■ .. ^ / •• ' ■ ^ „ . . . 

12) Applying basic mathematical skills in gonsumer contexts. • 

** ★★^★^★★★★^ -k it it -kit -k it it it -k kk kkk it k k k k 
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Sciences (Sociar and Natural) 
iCoTninunication Skills 

1) 'CoiTiDrehending social science literature • 

2) Comprehending natural science literature , . ^ 

3) , Interpreting voting ballots, materials * 

4) Interpreting ^map's (political boundaries, time zones, 
..^ weather, etc;) ^ ■ 

. ^ 5) ; Interpreting bommon ' legal forms , rules , ordinances 

' .. * • ■ ^ • ■ 

Problem Solving 

1). Comprehending basic governmental organizations , operations 
.2) Comprehending ba'si# scientific approaches to -problem^^^^;^-^ 
solving 

3) Interpreting^charts , or graphs, depicting social science 
. data ^ ■ : ^ . ^ . 

4) Interpreting charts or graphs depicting natural science 
V • cajta . 

5) A^plyin^ fcasic ipathematic^^l skills in social science 
contexts.' ■ " ' ■ _ ^ .^^ ' ' 

6) Applying basic mathematical skills in natural science 
_. ' ■ ■ "Contexts • . 
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testing of items considered for''use.,iri ' the \first. adminis- 
tration of the CHSPE,,, To examine .the ,r 
of the sample^ the Iowa Test of EducatioTjal' Development 
suits fyom the sample schools for the 1973-74 Californi; 
State' Testing Ptogram were retrieved arid summarized. A . 
close fit Wfis foynd between the sample and state means/ ' 
and saifiple .and state variances/ confirming- the •'rfepxesen- 
. tativeness" of the sample. . I 

Pepartmeht is£ Education personnel' and local school district 
Tepre^entatiyds screened the field-tested items for cultural 
bias and other abnorrt^alities. in addition , each item was 
rat^d for content acceptability^ Item ciiaracteristics, were 
also .computed and used to screen arid'; edit- items for inclu- 
sion in the first examination. To complete th^ process 
all selected items Were giv^n a final edit before submil^- 
ting them for additional screening/ and publication, by the 
contracted testing £irm, ^educational Testing Service (ETS) 
Ex^ples of items contained on the GFIS.PE cati be found in 
thfe California High. Scj:aoQl Prof i'dency Examination Infor- 
mation Bulletin rep^t^duced' i^ Apjpendix i. 

To pass the CHSPE, a person rmj^^ demonstrate proficiency 
in both the objective and an essay portion of the examina- « 
tion, individually, Item ^charactoristics gained from the 
field testing were used to heip deternjine a passina ,score 
for the objecti^ve portion, namely the performance equiva- 
lent, to that of -an average second semester senior in a 
California public comprehenf^i V€? high school (continuation 
high schools .ware ;iot included) , The level- of the passing 



score.. is .revalidated ori each succeeding administration of 

ii 

the CHSPE through inclusion of items from the California' ^ 
_ , state .Assessment E^rogr^ifl^ which have known yaliaae for 
California" twelfth gradersf AjThe result from each exajnina- 
tion administration is also equated back to the first 
administration of the CHSPE. This procedure "enables the 
establishment of a pool of item^. ga^ibrated to a norm^\ized 
?mdA level o£ difficulty. It alst) allows 

future examinations to be d^elop^d from experim^nt^al itiams, 
that have been equated to the IteA pool and insures a mini- 
mum passing test performance equivalent to that of^ previous 
CHSPE administrations. The essay' portion 6f the CHSPE is - 
patterned after the statewide writings assessment^ and 
scored using a holistic rating procedure (see Appendix II ' 

for a' detailed explanation of thevsci^rxjag procedu^^es) . . r ' 

• \ ■ ■ . . 

Psychometric properties . The objective section of the 
,.CHS,PE has averaged an/^timated tegt reliability of .95 as 
computed by the Kuder-Richardson formula (20). The st.an- 
dard error of measurement averaged 4.8 raw score points 
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1. The state California annually conducts a statewide 
educational assessment program (CAP) in grades twOf 
three ^ six and twelve. Reading achievement is measured 
in grades two and three , while for the upper grades 
, four areas are tested: reading, spelling,, effectiveness 
of written expression^ and^ mati^matics . The tests are 
constructed by the State Department of Education to 
specifications taken from oDjectives qommoniy used in • 

Calirornia school districts. > 

2 ^ An Assessment of the VJriting Performance of California . 
High School Senior , Sacramento: Ca"iif ornia.. State 
Department or Education> 1977. * 



where the maxiraiam s<?6re averaged- 140. 'The Spearman-Brown 

^ reiiability estimate for the /essay scores (computed only 

for the November^, 1976^ administration) is • 60 • ' Sumrtarize 

ift. Table 2 are the numbers tested and pass rates for all ' 

five test a'dinihisrt:ifat.d]^ '''''' 

other Legislation on ; Proficiency 

One innovative aspect of the .gHpE program concerns ttifc cei 
tification of . cfextain /qo^^ prior to the awarding 

of' the CHSPE Certificate of Proficiency, The CHSPE surro- 
gate diploma may be viewed as more "valid" than a regulair 
high school diploma in that CHSPE certificate is "awarded 
^^ly following a demonstration of competency 
in a well-defined' set of skills/ felimiriating any associa- 
•^.ion with the notion 'of awarding a diploma on. the basis^f 

seat t3^e./" In an era in which the perceived value of a 
dipj.dma is eroding, a" "certified" diploma (or equivalent) 
Should be of greater value asisfuming the underlying set of 
skills, is valued. While many /school administrators would 
admit that the CHSPE ' Certificate of Proficiency has- the 
advantage of manifest certification of skill attainment^ 
th^ey are qfUick t(t) point ou^ that their own local diplomas 
will soon be awarded only to those individuals who demon- 
s'trate minimum competency in reading, writing, and compu- « 
ting. ' . 

This new basic skills minimum co^tnpetency jttquirement stems 
from passage of AB 3408. in L976^ authored by Assemblyman 
Gary Hart, which became effective January 1/1977. Previ- 



TABLE 2 - ■ , 

Group Statistics for CHSPE Administrations., 

< from December, 1975 through J^ne, 1977 

Administration Number of Persons Percentage Pa ssed 

- DeceiT±>er, 1975 12,149 45% 

March, 1976 18,463 32% 

November, 1976 10,498 46% 

March, 1977 9,911 52% 

June, 1977 9,680 45% 
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0U8 law required only locally developed minimum graduation 
requirements irf^including a course of study and general stan- 
dards of proficiency. AB 3408 established the following 
Additional requirements t 

• Each governing board of a high school or unified 
district maintaining (a) junior and/or senior high 
school (s) must adopt its own standards of proficiency 
by iune^ 197iB, in basic skills, including but not 
limited to,- reading comprehension writing , and 
computation^ 

• Student progress shall be assessed at least once 
in grades seven through nine and twice in' grades 
10 through 11 to determine whether students have 



met or are meeting the required standards. Once 
a student has met the standards, his or her pro- 
gress need not be reassessed. -^-^ 
District or school staff shall hold a conference 
with each student who does not meet the standards/ 
together with the student's parent or guardian, to 
discuss the assessment results and proposed in- ^ 
structional programs to assist the student in meet- 
ing the standards. 

Districts shall provide appropriate instruction in 
basic skills for those students who do not meet the 
Standards, 

After June, 1980, no student who has not met the 
locally adopted standards of proficiency shall re- 
ceive a high school graduation diploma. 



• Governing boards, with the active involvement of 
parents, administrators, teachers, and students 
shall '^adopt alternate means for pupils tO complete 
the cour;3e of> study prescribed in existing law. 
This requirement is not directly related to the' 
new requirements for proficiency standards in the 
•;three basic skill area^"^ut is nonetheless ,an im- 
; portant requirement that districts must address-. 

Subsequent to 1980, there will be three '•certified 'diplomas 

■ ^ y 

awarded m Crlifornia: a locaZly awarded regular diploma 
with^certif ication of a"t least minimum proficiency attain-- 
inent under the requirements of AB'3408, the CHSPE Certificate 
of. Proficiency certifying performance at or above the state- 
wide twelfth grade mean in a specified set of skills, and 
the state-issued GED High School Equivalency Certificate 
which is linked to the guidelines established by the American 
Council on Education and State Department of Education, 
normative standards. Traditionally, the locally awarded 
diploma has enjoyed the status of the premier certificate, 
and the introduction of AB 3408 shduld strenghten, or at 
least inhibit somewhat the erosion of, the local diplp,ma's 
value. The relationship among these three "diplomas" is 
discussed further in Section 4 of this report, 
AB 65, the comprehensive school finance measure, was signed 
by the governor on September 17, 19/7 • This measure en- 
compasses some "reform" by providing for "a framework for/ 



School improvement and funds to support improvement efforts 
•at school sites around the State with/ the involvement of 
school district and site admini^tratdhrs , teachers, parentis, 
and students.?* This measure, in combination with AB 3408 
and the CHSPE, is likely to generate a number of changes 
and student alternatives from within the schools. 
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EXAMINEE' CHARACTERISTICS 



4 



The only- longitudinal (in the replicative sense) source of 
i^tatewide information about examinees is collected through 
a questionnaire voluntdfrily filled out by examinees prior 
to taking the CHSPE, The pre-test questionnaire is neces- 
sarily brief and suffers from a non-response rate of 10 to 
20 percent^ depending on the particular question. The dat 
do, however/ yield at least a crude picture of the charac- 
teristics of the various CHSPE cohorts, including informa- 

tion on planned future action* Cppies of these questidn- 

• ■ . " ■ , ' ■ 

naires and the summary results may be found in Appendix I 

The foicus of this component of the study was to find out 

what did happen to a sample of .the December, 1975, cohort 



and wha^t effect the exam has had in terms of the varioxis 
options the exciminees lexeircised. The selected examinees 
were contacted nearly 15 months after taking the CHSPE and 
were questioned on dentei^aphic variables , affective vari- 
ables, variables dealing with external influences on the±r 
lives, and variables -lating to the decision making pro- 
cess. The analysis of both the -^longitudinal pre-test ques 
tionnaires and the in**de|||fth follow-up study yields informa 
tion as to the generalizability of the sample findings. 
Further, passers and non-passers were compared and con- 
trasted on a number of significant variables , 



5 J 
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Longitudinal (Replicative) Analysis ' 

There are a number of reasons for suspecting the December^ 
1975^ cohort of examinees differed from subsequent exajTtinee. 
cohorts.' The most prominent among these reasons is that* 
the "novelty" of the first administration attracted manyl 
students who would otherwise not demonstrate more than a 
n^Ddicum of interest in the CHSPE. It is true the becember 
group performed bette'r on the exam than the Mar,ch, 1976, 
group did,l Presvunably, this fact is the result oJ? some 
numbers of bright, tuned-in,- achTevement-driented students 
fxnding out about the CHSPE and electing to take it to test 
their skills. Students v/ith these characteristics probably 
would not elect tb^ leave school in theijjp^'^enior year, since 

that .environment provides them the oppdirStunity to continue 

' ' / ' ' 

ally demonstrate ' their success*. 

The occurrence of this novelty effect in la^rge numbers of . 
the December, 1975, cohort would clearly reduce the validi- 
ty of any generalizations based on that group. Fortunately, 
there are a number of interesting pre-test ques tidhnaire 
items, common to the first four administrations, ^ich yield 
indications of the pattern over^ time. Shown in Table 3 ^a^^e 
the results over four administrations on selected'fd^^^j^ 



1, The mean score on the 98 common items between the 

December and March exam was 67.9 for the December co- 
hort compared with 54.8 for- the March group. The mean 
score on 82 common items -be tweifen the March cohort and 
the following November (1977) cohort was 48.6 for the 
March groups and 48.5 for the November group, an insig- 
nificant difference. 
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DATE 



LONGITUDINAL SUMMARY OP SELECTED- QUESTIONS PftOM PRB-CHSPE QUEStlONNAIRES 



(1) What grade are.you in now? 



I 

RES 



% 

10 



\ 

11 



P 



F 



\ 

12 




0 



I 

P 



12/75 '84.4 
3/76^ 81.3 

11A6.. 87.6 
3/77 84.9 



1.0 .16.7 
0.4^'' 13.6 
0.1 20.0 
0.6 44.4 



83.3 
06. 4 
BO.O 
55.6 



4.3 
14.0 

3.6 
19.0 



28;3 71.7 

29.7 70.3 

24.4 75.6 

54. Br 45.2 



51.0 
59.9 
51.9 
56.9 



45,8 
34,7 
40.7 
55,1 



54.1 
65.3 
59.1 
44.9 



'38.2 
17.5, 
37.5 
.2 



ij 



47;1 
32.4 
37.2 
49.8 



52.9 
67.5 
62,8 
50.2 



6.3 
8.3 
6.8 

e,3 



48.9' 
32;7 
,42.'4 
53.7 



51.1. 
67.'3 
57.6: 
46.2 



DATE 



DATE 



12/75- 
3/76 

11/76 
3/77 



1.1 

(2) What grade do yoU' generally get irt Engliflh? 



t 

RES 



I 

A/B 



\ 

F 



F 



C 



F 



C/D 



P 



D/r p 



12/75 84.9 

3/76" 80.8 

11/76 86.4 

3/77 83.8 



30.0 64.0 

25,9 53.1 

30.7 60.6 

31.4 70.1 



36.0 
46.9 
39.4 
29.9 



32.0 43.1 

31.3 31.5 

33.5 37.0 

33.2 49.0 



56.9 
8.5 
3.0 

50.2 



22.0 
24.5 
21.6 
20.4 



34.3 
23.0 
24.3^ 
43.4 



65.6 
77.0 
75.7 
56.6 



13.2 
15,1 
11.6 
12.0 



30.7 . 69.3 

20.6 79.4 

18.9 81.1 

42,1'.. 57.7 



2.8 
3.2 
2,7 
2.9 



/37.2 
23.8 

'22.2 
42.9 



(3) Do you plan to attend a university or four-year coUegMt some future time? 



\ 

,.'R£S 



84.3 
81.2 
85.9 
83.3 



X 

YES 



51.1 
46.3 
47.5 
50.i 



I 

NO 



48,9 
53.7 
52,5 
49.6 



PASS 



45.5, 
33;l 
38,9 
53,8 



YES 



■58.6 
56.9 
57.5 
56.0 

,L 



NO 



FAIL 



A. 



41,'4 
43.1 
42.5 
44.0 



54.4 
66.9 
61.1 
46,1 



YES 



44.9 
41,1 
41,1 
43.8 



NO 



Mi. 



58,9 
58.9 
56,2 



I 

■P 



62.8 
76,2 
77.8 
57.1 



61 



C2 



H) po you^plan to entoll in coimunity coU^ga soon after leaving high school? 



I I * 

BATE RES TfES NO 



I I h 

PASS YES NO 



* \ « 

PAIL YES NO 



12/75 
3/76 

. 11/76 
3/77 



85.3 
81.6 
87.2 
84.3 



58.5 
59,9 
60.1 
62.4 



41.5 
'40.1 
39,9 
37.6 



45.5 
33.1 
3B.8 

,'53,7 



63.1 
67.6 
65.4 

'65.9 



36.9 
32.4 
34.6 
34.1 



54.5 
66,9 
61.2 

;46.3 



54,7 
56.1 
56.7 
5e,4 



15. 

13. 



.3 

7 

43.3 
41.6 



(5) Do you plan to work full time soon after leaving high school? 




(6) What Is the level 



of education achieved by the head of the household in vhlch you now live? 



DATE RES, 



12/75 80.8 

3/76 75.5 

11/76 87.7 

3/77 85.2 



% 

LESS 

THAN 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA 



14.7 
16.4 
15.9 
14.7 



t' 

HIGH 
SCHOOL ■ 
DIP'LOMA 



COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 

DEGREE 



% . 
FOUR 

year: 

DEGREE 



AD- P 

VANCED 
DEGREE . 



38.3 61.6 34.8 

25.8 74.1 36.1 

28.9 71.1 35.5 
43.7 56.3 36.4 



40.5 59.^ 18.9 

28.7 71.3 18.0 

34.0 66.0 18.7 

48.3 51.7 19.0 



48.5 51.5 15.8 

36.0 64.0 15.5 

38.5 61.5* 16.4 

53.3 45.5 16.1 



51.3 48.7 15.8 
40.5 59.5 14,1 
45.5: 54.5, 13.4 
62.5 37.4 13.9 



59.8 40,2 
,49.5 50.5 
53.8 46.2 
67.1- 32.9 



, <3(ue8tlor^s« (Overall results of the first five administrations 
. appear In Appendix lll)\ ' Thfe non-response rates are not in- 
significant, but' several points emerge: ^ 

• A greater number of twelfth-graders tike the CHSPE 
, in the fall. There is relatively little pay-off 

for a student to take the CHSPE in the ^pring of 
his senior year, unless it is cleaf that he/she 
wiJLl not graduate. Oh .the other hand, eleventh^ 
graders will realize a year gain by taking .the 
f , CI^SPE in. the spring, 

. ^ EleVenth-gradfers have, a higher pass ^ rate than stu- 

dents in any] other gij'ade level, Xgain, the time- 
gaine d inc priti ve is so .much stronger for this 
group that a number of achievement-oriented stu- 
dents would see- the value of entering college a 
year earlier, 

• There is no evidence that the Decembei", 1975, co- 
hort received hi^gher grades in English and. math* 
The March, 1976, cohort appears somewhat lower in 
percent A's and B's, while the other three cohorts* 
are nearly equal, 

«^ The percentage of those planning to attend a uni- 
versity or four-year college at some future time 
^ is slightly higher for the December, 1975, cohort, 

• The percentage of those planning to enroll in com- 
munity college soon after leav'Sing high school is 
slightly lower for thq December, 1975, cohort. 



# The percentage of those who plan, to wbr'k full 'time- 
sopn after leaving higli isghool is slightly lower 

. \ . for' the, December, 1975, cohorts • ' » 

■ . ' ■ .J ^ ^ ■ . 

• The December, 1975, cohort has a slightly 'higher 
' ' pierdehtag'e of -the head of household holding an 

advanced degree and a slcightly 'lower percentage 
, reporting the head of household with less than a 
hijgli school diploma. ' . 

With respect td^A/B grades and level of education achieved 
by the head c,t th# household , the March, 1976, j:ohort de- 
viates from the, other three cohorts. This variance is dif- 
ficult to explain since the same pattern is not evident 
for the March, 1977, cohort. Given the source^f the data 
(i.e/, self-report) and the high non-response rate, these 
small fluctuations (less than five percent in most cases) 
are to' be expected even when the cohorts a^e true repli- 
cates. 

The most ^ij^ely explanation why the December, 1975, cohort 
scored sli,ghtly higher than the other cohorts on the CHSPE 
is that a brighter group of twelfth-graders took the exam. 
The December cohort does not differ greatly. from the other 

cohorts on any of the other characteristics reported in 

■* ' ' ' ■ . * ■ 

Table 3. 

The question of generalizability is one of degree. It may 
well be that cohort consistency has not reached a steady 
state level and that all the cohorts, differ from each other 
in some systematic (albeit not reliably detectable from 



.t{hij3e data) /-fashion. In. the one extrfeme,- ^he foilow-up . : 

of . the December cohort may be viewed as a cas^e study^ of a 

unique group ..qf individuals responding to the novelty of ^ ^ 

•'I . _ ' ■ _ . . . ' . " 

an innovative program* The other^ view is that the cohorts 

• ; ■■„. ^. . - - ^ 

are replicates,, representatives from a population with the 
sain^ characteristics with, no select;^on biases. As with . 
roost questions of external validity ^Nthe truth appears ta 
be some^fitere in between, 

December^ 1975/ Cohort Sample 

■ ». . , 

A 10 percent stratified sample was randomly selected from 
the group of approximately 12,000 examinees who tqok the 
CHSPE in December, 1975 • The pass rate on tj^p December 
CHSPE was 45, percent (n=5,400); accordingly, 540 passers 
(10 percent of the passers) and 660 non-passers were se- 
lected to receive the questionnaire. The questionnaire 
was^ field tested in January and February and mailed to the 
examinee sample on February 24. Included in thfe mail-out 
wa:^ the rather lengthy questionnaire and an inspirational 
letter, designed to elicit a maximal response rate. On 
March 3 a follow-|^p post card was sent to all who had not 
responded. Copies of the letter, questionnaire, and post 
card appear in Appendix iv. 

Shown in Figure 2 is a graph of the daily return rate over 
the three-month period from March through May, 1977. Not 
shown in this figure are the 4 0 additiotiai completed ques- 
tionnaires resulting from the telephone survey. The over- 
all returrt rate was 45 percent, with 61 percent of the 



passers aiid 31 percent of the non-passers responding to 

\ - ^ ^ 

questionnaires. Thus ^ the manifest potential sources of 

bias is i^ndicated in.^ the differential rel^urn rate between 

passers and non-passers. Non-passers were more difficult 

to contact in the mail survey (more undeliverable mail) and 

the telephone survey described below . 

Telephone survey . A telephone survey was conducted from 
May 20 to June 3 \ to increase the return rate and to esti- 
mate the effects of non-response bias. A total of 40 ex- 
aminees (20 passers and 20 non-passers) were contacted and > 
read the questionnaire over the telephone. It took approxi- 
mately 300 telephone calls to contact successfully 4 0 ex- 
aminees.- Each interview too^ between 15 and 40 minutes to 
complete. Some of the reasons the examinees gave for not 
returning the mail questionnaire were that the questionnaire 
was too long, the examinee never received the questionnaire, 
the examinee was not interested in filling in the question- 
naire^ the examinee did not want to participate, and the 
examinee lost the questionnaire. The opportunity for per- . 
sonal intoraction\j\7^ith t,he examinees was revealing in itself. 
Some observations by the interviewer are v/orth reporting: 

• Passers were more responsive t hanjpfon- passers . 

a Passers required le^as clari f ijtation of the ques- 
tions. 

• Some non-passe rjT claimed they had never received 
their t e s t s co r o s . 



• Male examinees were more difficult to locate than 
female %p<aminees . 
A questiori~by~question comparison of responses' between the 
examijjT^es contacted by telephone and the examinees respond- 
ing by mail revealed no apparent meaningful discrepancies . 

Questionnaire Results ^ ^ 

Questions began with events that occurred prior to the 
December, 1975, CHSPE and covered the interval ^up to tJj/B 
time that the examinee completed the foirm. The major areas 
probed on the questionnaire related to demographic infor- 
mation, , affective information, and information relating to 
decision-making considerations. Demographic data are im- 
portant in order to verify the characteristics of the popu- 
lation of test-takers and to discover those individuals 
for whom the CIISPE program functions as an option. The de- 
cxsion-makinq section Oovors a very large area, with ques- 
tions designed to examine various settings (e.g* , job and 
school situations), external opinions (e-g, , pa:rents and 
counselors), and personal reas^nfe which contributed to the 



. , In cjenoral, the mean value responses for non-respondents 
will probably differ from respondents. When these dis- 
crepancies arc large or when the non-response rate is 
abysmally low, there are procedures (e.g., weighting 
class adjustments ) to correct for the differences , Nei- 
ther condition is true of /Clhese data. 

1 ' ^ 

2. Open-endo^d responses and non-response roles by question 
appear in Appendix V. 
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decision to take the. CHSPE. Moreover, the decisions made 
by examinees after taking the CHSPE were probed. Finally, 
attitudes toward school and self were solicited to describe 
the examinee population and to contrast passers and failers. 

Demographic profile . The sample consists of 543 individu- 
als, of whom 61 percent passed the December^ 1975, CHSPE, 
38 percerit did not pass, and 1 percent did not report as 
passing or failing^-'- The breakdown on sex is 45 percent 
male and 55 percent female. These percentages are within 
a. few points of the population male/female proportions for 
all of the e':aminee col:iorts . ^ The pass rate among sample 
male examinees is 67 percent, compared with 57 percent a- 
mong Scunple female examinees.-^ The ages of 'the sample re- 
spondees at the tiVie Vhey filled. in the questionnaire 
ranged from 17 to ig^years \old i 32 percent were 17 ^ars 
old; 52 percent we^fe l^'^S^^^^S old; and 15 percent were 19 
years old. 

Examinees in th^ s^lmple wei^ asked to classify themselves 
, as to the ethnic groups they considered themselves members 
of. The indication from the pre-CHSPE questionnaire is 





.X quest±Tjnltaires were irctm^nud with the examinee ID 
Code ripped off, 
2. Population information on sex was obtained from the 
registration form. 
. 3, The- male pas^ rate is higher than the female pass rate 
for both the December, 1975, and the March, 1976, co- 
horts • The trend is reversed with the November , 1976 , 
administration, :^o that the female pass rate- is from 
5 to 10 percentage r^ointr, higher than the male pasin 
rate. The reason for this is that females do much 
bettor on the writing sample. This dual cut-off modus 
operandi, occurred init:ial.ly with the, Movember, 1 9 7 b , 
adm i n i i; t r a t: i o n and con tinues todav . 
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that the CHSPE has attracted predominantly white individu- 
als.^ The sample statistics do not contradict that finding. 
Approximately 87 percent of those who responded to the 
ethnic association question reported themselves as white. 
The other categories and percent responding are black (1 
percent) ^ Hispanic (2 percent) / American Indian (1 percent) , 
Asian .(1 percent) , Filipino (1 percent) , and other (7 per- 
cent) . Four percent of t^e sample failed to respond to 
the question. There are no simple answers to the auestion 
of why minority examinees are not represented in greater 

It 

numbers^ parcicularly with the pattern of higher drop-out 
rates among minority students shov/n in Table 4. Moreover^ 
almost two-thirds of the dropouts leave school 'in the 



.1. There have been some problems with the - credibility of 
the ^ethnic classification on the pre-CHSPE ^question- 
naire — 17 percent reported themselves as American 
Indian , prompting the California State Department of 
Education to publish the following disclaimer: 

Staff in the State Department of Education's Office 
of Program Evaluation and Research (OPER) believe 
that responses to question number 16 do not ac- 
curately reflect the ethnic distribution cr^ those 
who responded to the question. The ethnic cat?e- 
gorios and definitions used in the question are 
those promulgated by the federal Department of 
Healthy Education, and Welfare's Office of Education 
and recommended by that Office for use by all edu- 
cation researchers nationwide so as to pern^it uni- 
form comparability of ethnically related data. As 
such, the ethnic.^fcateqor ies and definitions were 
intended primarilj/ for third-person descriptive 
use by infornation gatherers — not for independent 
self-identification by members of research nopu- 
% lations. OPER staff believe that a significant 

number o f CHSPE examinoes sintplv misunderstood 
one or raoro pf the Of^fice of lulucation ^zlef ini t.tons . 



TABLE 4 



ETHNIC GROUP COMPOSITION OF THE IIIQH SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS, BY YEAR OF LEAVING SCHOOL^ 



Ethnic Group 
of Dropout 



American 
Indian 



Asian 
American 



Philippine 
Islander 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 



Total 



Number of High SclTpol" Dropouts , 
by Year and Ethnic Group 



1973-74 



38 
0.5% 



. 8 2 
0.6% 



54 
0. 8% 

694 
10.0% 

1,926 
27.7% 

4', 17 0 
5 9.9% 

6 ,964 



1974-75 



55 
0.8% 



87 
1.3% 



1.0% 

704 
10,1% 

1, 801 
26.0% 

4 ,217 
60.8% 

6,932 



Total- 



93 
0.7% 



169 
1.2% 



122 
0.9% 

1,398 
10.1% 

3,727 
26. 8% 

8,387 
60.3% 

L3,896^ 
100. 0% 



Statewide 
percents 
K-12, by 
Ethnic Group 



0 . 5% 
0.5% 



3.0% 



9.8% 



17.2% 



6 9.5% 



100. 0% 



a) 
b) 



Source : 
1974-75 



The California High School Dro/^'out Survey 1?) 7 3-74 and 



Sacramento : 



— CaliL'ornia S tat4 department o f Education , 1976. 

Ihe schools respondrng to the survey welrc unable to provide ethnic^-^ 

group data, by year of leaving school, Xo^ 1,125 of the 15,021 /y 
total dropoutis. St 1/ 
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professi<>fials is so^newhat suspect in view of the considei?ably 
lov;er number (Z9 percent) of four-year and ^graduat^ degree 
holder^. The passing rate for examinees was highest among 
those reporting "father • s/guardian ' s occupation as profes-' 
sional and lowest among those reporting father's/guardian's 
occupation. as unskilled or unemployed. The occupational 
category most frequently selected (27^ percent) for mother/ 
guardian is semi-professional (which j^ncludes clerical^ 
sales workers, and technicians), closely followed in fre- ^ 
quency selected (23 percent X by the category n^t employed. ' 
Again, the passing rate among professionals' and semi-pro- 
fessionals • progeny is higher than thait of the progeny ^f ^ 
the unemployed • ^ ^ 

The sample examinees also reported on the type of community 
in which they resided in December of 1975: 28 percent lived 
in a residential part of a large city; 26 percent lived in\ 
the suburbs; 3 percent lived in the inner part of a large' 
city; 35 percent lived in a small to\m or city (not a sub- 
urb) ; and 8 percent reported living in ^ rural (not in a 
town) area, .The highest pass rate (71 percent) occurs among 
suburban dwellers and the lowest pass rate (44 percent) is ^ 
registered from those v/ho residejin the inner part of a 
large cicy. 

Decision points . The decision to take the CHSPE is a func- ^, 
tion of a multitude of sociological and psychological vari- 
ables', clearly too complex a situation to posit etiological 
considerations. \{o\^cvc.r , documeuLing the settincr and.tlie 



relationships among variables is a prerequisite to the 
much riiore interesting causal analysis. School^ home^ and 
employment conditions^ to list a few^ contribute to an 
understanding (in the sense^ of describing ^-cQixromitant re- 
lationships) of why persons elect to take ^,the CHSPE and . 

what they do subsequently. ^ 

■ ' I 

The* availability and r-eliahility QB^-.i^nforma('tion about the « 
CHSPE is important in that the schooljs, for the most part^ 
have control over who is exposed to the program. The lack 
of exposure from the non-school media has been rather bla- 
tant considering that few individuals in the sample heard 
about the CHSPE f^om.TV (6 percent), radio (4 percent) , ^or 
magazines (1 percent). Local newspapers did a better job^ 
however, with nearly one-thirci of the sample reporting 
having read there about the CHSPE Cas either a primary or 
secondary source). In the school environment, the most 
frequently referred to sources are announcements read to 
all students (41 percent) , counselors (61 percent) , and 
oth/5r students (46 percent) ♦ Counselors and other students 
are also the two most comnon sources of initial ■ information 
abou^ the CHSPE^ A majority of \ the sample (51 percent) re- 
ported they learned the most about the CHSPE from the schoo 
counselpr; the next most useful source was the local news- 
paper (10' percent) , This pattern remained cons tant for 
passers 'and non-pas so rs • ^ 

The choice of taking the CIISPE is certainly influenced by 
the advice given by family, friends/ and school officials. 



School officials (teachers, counselors,, and administrators) 
were more discouraging , more neutral^ and less enthusiastic' 
than were either parents or fellow students. The most en- 
couraging group was fellow students, followed in order of 
encouragement by parents, counselors, teachers, and admin- 
istrators. The average percent o€ school officials who 
discouraged the sample from taking '^lihe CHSPE was 13 per- 
cent, compared with the average perc^t of parents who dis- 
couraged (7 percent) and students who discouraged (3 per- 
cent). Presumably, those who knew of the CHSPE but did 
not take lit were much more convincingly discouraged. 
In December, 1975, 80 percent of the sample was attending 
regular daytime high school, ^-^^ percent was attending con- 
tinuation high school, 1 percent was attend,ing parochial 
or private schools,: 1 percent was in adult school, and 6 
percent was not attending school. The pass rate was high- 
est for those not attending school (67 percent),, followed^ 
by regular high school attendees (64 percent), and continu- 
ation school" attendees (52 percent) .2 The higher pass rate 
for thope not attending is somewhat surprising since the 
pre-CHSPE questionnaires for all administrations show regu- 
lar high school attendees passing at a higher rate. (A 



1. The actual percent of non-school attendees in probably 
close th 10 percent, as reported on the pre-CHSPE oues- 
tionnaiises . The low number reported for the sample is 
likely a result of a non-response underestimate." 

2. Pass raho:: ±or the other categorilis were ignored since 
there were only five -individuals in- each cateigory. 



likely explanatibn is selection: Only the successful dropouts 
returned the questionnaire.) ' 

Among those in high school the breakdov/n by type of high 
school program is as follows: basic^. general^ regular^ 68 

Pcent; college prep, 17 percent; business, vocational, 
ustrial arts, homemaking, 11 percent; and, other, 4 per- 
cent. The pass rate for the college prep examinees (83 oer- 

r 

cent) was higher than for either those in, a vocational pro- 
gram (62 percent) or those^ in a generalve'.^yogram (54 percent). 
About one-third ^of the sample felt that at the time of the 
December, 197i, administration they would not have enough 
credits to graduate with their class. The pass rate for 
this group was one-third lower than the pass rate for the 
group with enougii credits to graduate on time. 
The condition of the job market is an importanrt: consider- 
ation for those potential examinees who plan to enter di- 
rectly in the labor force. In time^ of 'high unemployment, 
the disincentives may well be too great to leave voluntarily 
the safe confines of high school. However, the possibility 
of increasing both the number of hours worked weekly and 

promotional opportunities for someone already a part of the 

» 

lal^r force is an . alluring option. Nearly 50 percent of 
the samp l,e had a paying job in December, 1975, with 93 per- 
cent working more than nine hours a week. Nearly a year 
and a half lateV 20 percent renort having the same job. 
The pass rate is\a few percentage points higher among work- 
ing examinees andj hiqherrt among thor^e wcftrkinq between 10 



to 29 hours per week* Although half the sample reported 
holding a paying job in December,. 1975, nearly all (94 
percent) of , these examinees lived with their families. 
Only 4 percent reported livings in their own place, alone, 
or with someone else. Nearly 38 percent jrepo^^ed that they 
contributed nothing to their support; 53 percent reported 
contributing some or half of their support expenses; and " 
9 percent were mostly or completely ^elf-supporting. Thus, 
at the time of the December , 1975 , CHSPE, the sample. indi- 
viduals were located in a family sit^i^tion, few were sup- 
porting 'themselves, many were holding paying jobs (to con- 
tribute some toward their support) and over half had enough 
credits to graduate on time. With these basic, circumstances 
which prima facie are far from compelling, the mo ti\?ational 
reasons .why those individuals elected to take the CHS^^^^may 
TDe more related to other variables sufch as attitude toward 
school. 

The sample examinees were asked to what degree they were 
mo^tivated to take the CHSPE by various reasons. There were 
four responses to indicate the degree of motivation for 
*each reason: not ^t all; to some extent; to a moderate ex- 
tent;^ and, to a great extent. PJjout onG--third reported 
not liking high school, to a great extent; the pass rate was 
somewhat higher for this group, perhaps indicative of great- 
er motivation. Approximately 20 percent indicated that not 
liking high school was not a motivating factor in the choice^ 
to take the CIISPK. 



Close to one-third of the examinees reported wanting (to 
a. great extent) to leave high school to earn money, al- 

^though only 10 percent stated that they had (to a great 
extent) leave higl^ school to earn money. Indeed, close 
to 70 percent reported that having to leave^-^ais not at all 
a motivating reason t?ut many wanted (78 percent to some 
extent or greater) to leave and enter the labor force. The 
sample examinees were asked whether the freedom from require 
courses, along with options of taking a lighter or more 
interesting con.rse, was a motivating force in the decision 
to take the CHSPE. Nearly half reported that they were not 
at all motivatied by the possibility of. increased freedom 

' within the school environment. Less than one-fifth reported 
being motivated to a great ext|fent by these considerations. 
Clearly then, freedom from the curriculum structure of the 
school was not an overriding concern among the majority. • 
The cynosure among the reasons was that of wanting the op- 
tion^ of leaving school early. Nearly two-thirds of the 
sample replied they were motivated to a great extent by the 
.desire to have the option of leaving school early. Only 
10 percent reported this reason was not kt all a motivation 
for taking the CHSPE. Thus ^ while many individuals were 
choosing the CHSPE with a specific purpose in mind, the 
majority elected to take it witfi tHfev.aim of maximizing their 
choices. Realizi\ig this faclrt^ leadr; one to hypothesize that 
thi^ group is more sophisticated^ in the sense of perceiving 
the CIlSt'E as some tyi^UKx %^hi.rh will l-ikely lead to qreater 

control over their own options ^in the next tew years, than < 
ia^ perhaps commonly 'thought. 



Many (75 percent) .of the sample 



Le examinees reported (to some 
extent or more) ■ tak^jn^ the. CHSPfr to see what it was like, 
although only on^-SCif t?i reported as being motivated by cu- 
riosity alone to -great extent. Not many (11 percent) re- 
ported (to a greatiVxtent) taking the CHSPE to gain another 
credential besides a. diploma, although 50 percent reported 
(to a great extent) wanting at least a high school diploma 
equivalent. ^ 

Shown, in Table 5 are summary results for the 11 questions 
on motiyation. . The one strong motivational reas.on given 

, by the group is that of gaining . the option of leaving school 
earl^,. Mbs';^ offehe responses on the other questions hover 

■ around .the' m6^an, Mlue of the response scale (2.5). 

Futu^re o'lang v: At the time of the December CHSPE, most (58 
^f^^||nt) examinees had immediate future plans either to 
attend' college (60 percent indicated a preference to at- 
tend a community college), get a job, 'or both., Less than 
10 percent reportod immediate future plans of joining one 
of the- military services,, and 8 percent plannecf to become ~ 
homemakers^^ Nearly one-third reported being undecided about 
plans for the inmo<diatG future. Only 20 percent reporte<d 
that they wanted to ^tay in high school for at least a^ while 
longer, an(d 4 [percent indicated that they v/ajited to remain 
in high school and receive a regula!:- diploma. 



.1.^^ Categories v/ero not mutually exclunivo so many respondeep 
V chose 'sevor.^.l ontiqns, * , 



TABLE 5 



The .Degree of Motivation for Reasons' 
Why the December, 1975, Sample Elected to 
Take' the CIISPE ' ' 



BELOW ARE SOME POSSIBLE REASONS WHY YOU MIGHT HAVE TAKEN THE DECEMBER, 1975 CHSPE 
INDICATE THE DEGREE TO 'WHICH YOU WEll MOTIVATED BY EACH OF THE FOLLOWING REASONS: * 



I didn't like high school 

'I waated to be sure I'd have 
■at least a diploma equivalent 

I wanted to leave high school 
and go to work ' . ; 

I had to leave high school to 
earn money 



I wanted to -leave high school 
and go to college 



■4 



I wanted to ,be free from taking, 
some of the usual required high' 
school courses-^and to take a 
lighter load, 

I' wanted to be free from taking 
some of the usual required high 
school 'courses— and to take 'dif- 
ferent courses that w?)uid be ' 
more interesting 



43 



i 



21 



Not 

it 

all 


9 

\ To - 
' some ■ 
extent 


" To a 
^ modarate 
extent 


To a 

M i. ^ u u 

extent 


19% 


'29% 


20%' 


32% / 




< 

{ 1 1 

11 

\ 




51 


24 


' '22 


20 - 


34 


67 ^ 


. 15 


B 


* 


/■ 

35 


, 24 


18 


-.23 


54 


23 


11 


12 



Mean 
2.6 ' 



2,9 



2. ,6 



1.6 



' 2.30 



Iv 



14 



22 



2.15 ' 



1 

I 



I wanted, to see whether I could' 
pass the CIISPG . 

I wanted to see what the CIISPE 
would be like 

I wanted another credential 
besides a diploma 

I wanted to liave the option of 
leaving school early 



Not 

at 

all 


To 

some 


To a 

moderate 


To a 

great 

extGnt 


Mean 


19% 


27% 

it f V 






2,70 


26 


4 

32 


1 


" 1 


2J9 


66 


15 


* 

8 


11 


: 1.65 


10 ' 


12 / 


* 

14 

* * 


64 , 


3,33 



83 
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Immediately after the December, 1975, CHSPE , Almost hn^f 
(47 percent) of the sample repotted their, performance on 
the December CHSPE affected their work or school situatio 
within the few months following the 'exam. Close to twu- 
thirds of the parsers reported a change^ while less than 
one-third of the non-passers indicated a change. The pat- 
tern of changes whicjh actually occurred was in agreement 
with stated future plans: categoties accounting for the 



majority of changes relat)^ to working, searching for a job, 
or attending college (predominantly community colleges) . 
These are the categories v/hich, for the most part, the 
passers selected, since non-passers would have been handi- 
capped v;itIiout a diploma -equivalent. The few (n=75) non- 
passer's who indicated a change in activity elected to work 

■> 

or search for a job, with half electing to attend continu- 
ation, ^school , night, or adult 'high school, 

r 

Current activities . Shown in Table 6 ^re the responses 'to 
the question i "^^at are you. doing now?" The most f requently 
selected activities are working and attending college or 
other schooling. Of particular interest is that some of 
those who passed are still in the . secondary school sya-tem— 



Cregular high school, continuation School, ROC/ROP, or night 
or adult school). Moreover, the percentage a^itending col- 
lege or some other schooling is much less th^ the percent- 
age who indicated in , December, 19-7 5, that they wanted to ^ 
attend college:^ As . a ,futurej preference , 58 percent indi- 
cated college; but o^ly,30 percent are currently attending 
college. 



TABLE 6 
Current Activities 

WHAT ARE YOU DOING NOW? • 

• > % YES ^ % PASS^ 

Working 57 65 

Looking for a job ^ i ^-^ 23 60 

Attending regular daytime high school 11 ' -39 

Attending continuation school x .2 11 

ROC/ROP • ) 3 29 . 

Night or adult school 8 ^ 47 

Military service ' . . 6 72 

Being a homemakc^r . 13 ' 56 

C" 

Attending col\Lege or other schooling 30 74^ 

Other . 10 .61 



a) Percents in this column do not sum to LOO since categories' 
are not mutually exclusive. 

b) Entries in this column are the percentage^of those responding 
"yes" who also passed the December, 1975, CHSPE. ^ 

c) The percent attending school by categories is as follows: 
community college, 72 percent; four-year college, 12 percent; 
vocational or trade school, 7 percent; business school, 4 per- 
cent; and other, 5 percent* 



i 
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Among those currently employed in Paying jobs^ 15 percent 
teport^their jobs have hot changed since December^ 1975; ' - 
34 percent report they are holding the same jobs they had 
in the spring of 1976 • SurprisihgJ^y r only slightly more 
than one-third (37 percent) were asked^ the time they 
Were^hired^ if they had a high school dipioj^^ or equivalent. 
This fi^t may be- a result of the respondees indicating an 
or|^l question at the' time of the interview rather tha^ in- 
cluding a writt# response on an application form. Almost 
one-half (47. percent) of those who are currently working 
' are working 40 8r more hours a week* 
As expected/ the number reporting themselves mostly or com- 
pletely self-supporting , since December ^ , 1975 ^ ' and living\^ 
in their ov/n place ^ have significantly increased: Forty-- 
one percent are self-supporting^ and 21 percent live in their 
own place^ increases from 32 percent and 17 percent^ .respeb- 
tively* ^Furthermore^ passers and non-passers are now equally 
self-supporting (41 percent of passers and 41 percent of 
non-passers are self-supporting) ,^ 

Some of the December sample went on and received regular 
hic^h school diplomas: Sixteen percent of the sample hold 
regular diplomas and 4 3 percent of these also were awarded 
CHSPE ce^-tificates .as a result. of passing the December, 1975^ 
exam. In other words^ nearly a year » and a half after the . 
administration of the Deaerri^er ^ 1975.^ CHspE^ approxii^^ately 
7 percent of the total santple both passed the December CHSpe 
and received regular high-^'^chool dipl9^as,' An additional 



7 percent of the passers indicated they would definitely 
(5 percent) or probably (2 percent^ receive regular high 
school diplomas in the near future,! 

^he passers . Those' who passed the CHSPE^ were asked if 
they found the CHSPE Certificate of Proficiency accepted 
on an ^ equal basis with a regular high school diploma. Shown 
in the top half of Table 7 are the^ responses to the ques- 
>1 tion for the three categories of scho'ol, military, and 



^Dobs. Focusing on the "no" response category gives 'an in- 
dication of tl#e areas in which and thfe extent to which the 



CHSPE certificate is not granted parity with ay^locally is- 
sued diploma. .Ignoring the last two response categories 
(does not apply and I don^t know) yields a different com- 
parison, ^smce only those who used the certificate in a 
particular situation and knev; of the outcome are considere^i, 
Passers should not experience difficulty v;ith ac^deptance 



of the CHSPE certificate within the State of Califb^tiVJa, 
since it must by^ la\7 be afforded the status of a locally- 
awarded, diploma by California public post-secondary insti- 
tutions.^ It may be that private college^ within California 



1« 'Most of these would probably , be;;ir6ng' to the June, 1977, 
graduating class, the mid-year/juniors at the tine of 
the December CHSPE. / 

2, Cf. pass rates on subsequent administrations in the 
following paragraphs on 'l^The non-oassers • " 

3, Community colleges .must by law accept either the CHSPE 
. , certificate or a local diploma as sufficient for ad- 

mission. The University of California and the California 
State University and Colleges treat the local diploma/ 
CHSPE certificate as a -necessary but not alone sufficient 
condition for acceptance. 



i-'i e TABLE 7 

The Acceptance of the CHSPE Certificate of Proficiency 
Vis-a-vis the Regular Diploma . ~ 

THE STATE ISSUES THE HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY, WHICH. IS 
THE LEGAL EQUiyALENT OF A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. HAVE YOU FOUND THAT 
THIS CERTIFICATE IS ACCEPTED ON AN EQUAL BASIS WITH A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA IN THE FOLLOWING SITUATIONS? 





n 


Yes 


No 


Does not 
Apply 


. I don't 
- Know 


Gejlting into school 


349 


46% 


5% 


8% 


41% 


Getting into the military 


344 


17 


1 


17 


65 


Getting a job 


350 


41 


6 


9 


44- 


Percentages for only 


two categories® 




• ) ■ 


r 

, n 


Yes 








•Getting into school 


178 


, 90% 


10% 






Getting into the mij.itary 


63 


92 


8 






Getting a job 


163 


88 


12 " 






a) Only ' those who responded 


eitl;ier 


yes or 


( 

no wereXcQusidered for 


this table, 



89 . 
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and public and private institutions outside California do 
not accept the CHSPE certificate, although no such instances 
have been reported to the Department of Education and sev- 
eral instances of acceptanae by such institutions have been 

reported. The military services have not been disinclined 

*^ . . '* • 

toward accepting the CHSPE certificate on an equal basis 
with the General Educational Development (GED) exam certi- 
ficate ; however^ both certificates are accorded a somewhat 
lower stal^as than locally awarded diplomas,! Recruiters 
report that a locally awarded diploma at least guarantees 
.4 deqree of perserverance on the part of the holder. 
The situation in the labor market is similar^ in that lo-- 
cally awarded ^iploma holders are generally older and more 
experienced than those 16-. o^ 17-year olds holding CHSPE 
Certificates' of I>rof iciency , Many employers have their own 
battery of tests to measure "proficiency" and need not rely 
on external validation via a high schopl diplopia diploma 
equivalent. Additionally, entry into some trade i^^nions is 
restricted for individuals under l| years of age. 
The particular reasons why these j^daviduals reported ^he 
CHSPE cettificate no^ ||||pL to a 'high school diplomd ^re 

complex and unknown': P6rhapS each casq has its idiosyn- 

I . ■ ^ ■ 

cratic elements which led "to- the rej^ection. In tge absence 
of empirical data on CHSPE graduates^ employers may elect 

" ■ • • . • 

1. Local army and navy recruiters report that there are 

some programs (e.g., the Navy's Nuclear program) which 
require a regular diploma for admission. This policy 
is currently under revision and nay be ch^'nged, however. 



to assume a conservative strategy in their selection process 

and accept only the "marginals" who are regular diploma or 

GED certificate holders. Given the high percentage of "yes" 

and "I don^t know'^' responses, it is likely that the CHSPE 

Certificate of Proficiency is viewed at least as co-equal 
fl' 

witli^the GED. Presumably, most of the examinees viewed the 

1 

CHSPE certificate as equivalent tp a regular diploma. There 
are no data available for the , non-examinee school popula- 
tion. ' ; ^ 
Three""fourth|| of the passers repdrted they left school ear- 
lier than they otherwise would have, as a result of passing 
the CHSPE^,^ Most (79 .percent) left school within a month, 
13 percent left v/ithin Jtwo to four months, and 8 percent 
left within five months to a year. Slightly more than half 
left to work, and 41 percent left to attend college or other 
schooling. Six percent indicated they joined the military, 
and 7 percent went on to become hpmemakers. Eighteen per- ' 
cent reported they were undecided about their future, and 
10 percent indicated they had another plan.^ 

Those v/ho chose to leave school and who wiere under 18 years 
of a'ge needed written parental permission. Most (80 per- 
cent) .were able to obtain easily their parentis signature; 
15 perc^fe reported some difficulty and 2 percent reported 
a lot of dif ficulty--but only 3 percent of the parents re- 
fused. ^ > ' 



1. Th|t only evidence on thife point is presented 'in the 

following paragraphs on" '"Tlfe ~h6n-pas^ " ~ 

2 ✓''"'""T^ie categories arc not mutuaiMy exclusive. 



9i , . . , 



The eXi!fninee group v;ith the most pot/<^1bM.al influende in 
the high school is the passers who remain in schopl (25 
percent of the passers chose to remain/) , These individuals 
are in the unique position of being ffee from the noiffnal 
ultimate/sthreat of withholding the diploma^ and the extent 
to which they perceive this "power" determines the nature 
Of the interaction between the school personnel . and them-. *^ ' 
selves. Shown in Table 8 is this group's response to sev- 
eral questions about how they exercised their n^wly, acquired 



•freedom." i^oparently^ these individuals ihose^^ for the 
most part^ rfot to disrupt, the normal pattern o*f continui 
in the same way^^(56 percent) or taking all the" required 



ng 



courses for graduation (66 , percent) . With the pressure 

. ■ ^ -f ■ . ' 

relieved^ 41 percent reported they enjoyed school more, 

35 percent attended fev/er hours than before passing the 
^ ex^m, 24 percent attended less regularly than b^ore and 
23 percent signed up\for more non-reguired courses. That 
a greater number of the passers who remained in school chose 
the traditiona;^dif)loma route is both . a function of per- 
sonal desires ^nd'the school administration's attitude. 
The attitude of school administrators toward thq;5e who pass 
and remain in- school is f basically no different, from what 
it v;as befor^^ — they are still expected to meet the require- 
ments for gra|HBion.^ Those who choose to rem^n are' more 
likely to be l^j^er adapted ^to the schqol environment, to 



1. Thi s at titude is explored more fully ih Section 4 




q o> 
\ 



H' /-S 



^ TABLE 8 



The School Pl^s of CHSPE Passers Who Remained in Sch<5ol 
IF YOU REMAIN!^ IN SCHOOL, AFTER PASSING THE CHSPE, DID YOU. 



/ 



. ; ' . % YES 

Sign up for more non-required courses? . ^ 23 

Request independent studies? 12 

Request exemption from certain school rules? ' 12 

Study more? ' - ' ' ^ 3 

Attend less regularly than, before passing? 24 

Show more interest in .school? 23 

Attend fewer *hours than before passing? 35 

Take all the required courses for graduation? 66 

Enjoy school more? ^ 41 

Engage in additional extra curricular. activities? 22 

Continue in the same way, as if you hadn't passed? 56 
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be headed for a four-year college, %nd to have taken' the 
CHSPE to increase' their options. ' , 

The non-passers . Approximately one-^f (A^^h of those who 
failed the December, 1975, CHSPE re-took .it oin March^, 1976 ^ 
with- a success rate of 37 percent. Fivei in4kvidvials from 
the sample took^ the November, 1976, ^^CHSPB,. 



ne person 



passed. . * / ^ . ' 

' • - ' ■ ' • 'i' • 

Some reaisohs for not re-taking the CHSPE, dnd the extent 
to which these persons v/ere motivated; by these reasons, are' 
displai^ed in Table 9. Slightly less than pne-third (31 
percent) indicate^ being motivated at least to some extent 
by the reason that they perceived thp CHSPE as not equiva- 
lent to a regular diploma. Neither i^he .difficulty gf the 
exam nOr the feat of failure was viev'jl^a as a particularly 
str6ng- motivating reason for. not re-taking the CHSPE but 
ra^er several less spectacular reasions. 

Nearly two-thirds (62 percent) reported that • they* did not 
change their school or ^ork .^situation' after taking the 
CHSPE. In fact/ 24 percent v/ent on to receive a regular ' 
diploma.^ Of the 38 percent^ who did change- their activities, 
more than 4 5 percent reported working and 4 4 percent re- 
ported, that they were looking for a job. One-third reported 
attending night or adult school, and 13 percent became 

homemakers. . *** • 

•* » 

At the time of completion of the questionnaire , moire than 

. /, • . • * " . 

half (52 percent) reported they were v/orking and 24 per-- 

cent 'were .looking for jobs, ^Fewer reported being involved 



, TABLE i 



Why .NQh-passers Did Not re-take the QISPE 



SLOW ARE SOME POSSIBLE REASONS FOR NOT TAKING THE CHSPE AGAIN. INDICATE THE DEGREE TO 
ilCH YOU WERE MOTIVATED DY EACH OF THE' FOLLOWING; • 



led to stay in school 
regular graduation 

jht I'd fail again 

3n' t see paying- 
: $10 

' t trust a CHSPE 
Lcate as a real 
Lent to a regular 

X 

J the exam too 

lit , 

reason 



(1) 
Not 
at 
all 



49% 
45 

44 



69 

51 
56 



(2)' 
To 

some ■ 
extent 



14% 
23 



19 



17 

33 
5 



(3) 
,To a , 
moderate 
extent 



14% 
15 



15 



8 

10 
4 



, (4)^ 
- To a 
■great. 
. extent 



234' 
18 . 



23 



6 
36 



n . Mean 

155' 2.1 

155 .2.1 

156 2.2 



156 1.5 

159 1.7 
81 2.2 



Standard 
deviation 



1.2 
l.l' 



1.2 



0;9 

0.9 
.1.4 
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4 .)per|:ent in Mxntin'uation 'schodlV^ 

I 4 pieircerit in the militar|y sjer^iJ^s^ 18 percent attending 

■I ' v.. ■ I *' ' ■■• . ' * • , '■(' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

-regular high schools ^ 16; percent being homejmakers^ and 
20 -percent in college oij other schooling,^ 




ffective variables . There are two sections on the ques- 
tlqnn^ire which probe 'the affective domain. One section 
"'.contains questions on how exami^nees feel about high school; 

the other section contains ; a hodge-podge of items ^ inclucSl- 
^ing self-esteem and se.lf -concept items. 
The item responses indicating attitude toward high school 
are sximmarized in Table 10, Interestingly, not many 'feel 
strongly (5 percent) ^ that 'high school has required a lot 
of work. Moreover^ the "highest extreme percentage of re- 
spohses ia^he direction of a negative . attitude toward high 
school occurred idl^ response'' to questions on the .usefulness 
of knowledge taught in high school (28 percent.) , the fact 
that high school has been borifig (30 percent)^' and « th^ 
high school has A'^lbtto offer (25 percent), ^ . ^ 
A school attitude' scale , was constructed by taking the aver- 
age; of the first three items on Table 10, This continuous 
variable was. then dichotomized at the mean to create two 
groups: one characterized , by positive attitudes toward 
school and one characterized by a not-so-positive attitude 
toward school, * • <^ , 

With the indGpendent variable pass/fail status and the 

I ' \ ■ 



1, Again, the categories are not mutually exclusive. " 



TABLE 10 ' , \ r ■ ' [■ ' : . 'vs^' 



Attitude Toward High School for the December ClISPE Siimple 



BELOW™.SOME',REMARKS THAT MAY DESCRIBE HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL., ON THE 
SCALE, INDICATE T.5 WHAT EXTENT YOU AGREE WITH THE STATEMENT. ' * : ^ 



strongly : / , Strongly 
Disagree / Agr6e, ■ Standard: 

1' '3 '4 5 Mean deviation 



a) High schogl ha^ ^ . . . 

'been fun 21% 21% -32% 15% 11% . , 2.7 ' , 1./ 

/" ,b) ' Hi^h' school has , ' - , . ' 

, , C taugKt me a lot ■ \ 

/ V -.that i/ill be useful. .28' ' ^' ,28' '22 13" V . , 2.5 ,jll3' 

". c) High school has ■ I ( 

. -been'boring ' " 12' 16 24 18 30 3.4 1.4 

. ■ . , ■ ^ ■ • - U ' - ■ - ■ ' . 

d). High school has , ■ , ' . ' 

, ' required a" lot of 

.work/ ■ 24 • 32. ■ 28 11 5 * 2,4 1.1 



i 



e)^. ]f, have had a lot' 

of flexibility in ' , \^ ■ ' . . ■ \ 

^*^'., ' piling my courses ' - / „ ' , 

', ^ . and programs 14 ^ 20 ^, 26 . ^ 22 : 18 3.1 1,3 

\ * ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

1; f) There hasn't been ■ • ■ > ^ i 

\ ■' ' enougli variety in 

, ' ' the kinds otourses " / ' 

\ , , , offered . ^ 12 , , 16 , 23 1 19 30 . i 3.8 ; 1.4 




i 



\ g) There have been ' 

too many required ' . ■ • ' ^ , 
coyrses ,' ■ 15 16 29 ' 18 2J • 3.2 . 1.3 



St^Sf^^^^^^ - 25 ,. 21 27 : 13. I3i / 



V I . _;h. (leperiddht- variable school' a an analysis of variance 

, •;, '": |(ANQVA> reVeaied no > significant dif f ^renqe "^etween the two 



,'V^'giroups. . As ^^pected", tYi6 "Chi-square^'^'st with 'pass/fail 
' ' 's't'^l'tus^s' aine variable and thsi dichotomous school attitude 
ai;' the otfter variable in a contingency table revealed no 



significant ^'depen^eR9^^ Breakdowns by other independent 

variables Xag.e, se^x^f grade ppintVaverage, self-supp'ort , 

■,; ^ ^ , ... ■ ■ ^. , . , . ; , . 

Jfethriicity, ^nd type of community) yielded a statrsti,cally 

j t, ' _ _ ' • ' , 

significant tesult for only grade point average (GpA)*. The 
results of the" ANOVA are sho\>m in Table 11 • ^^pparently 

• ' . ^- • . '';■/'•- . ' ■ ' . ' ... . f 

' a; negative attitude toward high school for the sam^ple group * 

IS a ubiquitous phenomebon with little sign of differential 

iU ^ • 
attitudes among subgroups • 

The item resjijonses to statements &bout feelings toward^ self, 
are summarized in Table*;12* Most of \the mfean values are 
close^ to the positive end points of the scale ^ an indication 
of s^trong positive feelings toward self. 
' A modest self-estee^. jiniiex was computed by averaging ques- 
tidns a, b, c^ and g of ■ Table^ 12 . * As with the school at- 

titude variable/ this coritihuous variable was -dichot(Anized 

'*-* ■ 

at the mean to* create tv/o groups differing in self-esteem. 

(Johsidering \tlYe independent variable , as 'pass/fail status 

aind the criterion variable the value of thei self-^esteem ' 

* ' ■ ' * . ' ■ ' _ J ' " ^ * . " -.- , 

inc^ex; an analysis of variance showed 'a significant diff er- 

I- * ' ^ • ,t . . / K : V ■ . • ' 

rice 01) betwejen the passers, and non-parsers. The - 

nalysi-s of the cQntingency*^ table v/;Lth- pass/fail and. hicfh/ 
■ ■ ' ^ r ■ 4.* . . . : ■ ^ . ^ ^ 

• • ' < ■ ^ 

low self-esteem also yielded a significant- difference. 
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TABLE 11 



) 





High 


Scht)c5l as, 


the Deperident Variable 


>.*' 

Independent 


Variable: 

— t^: 


GPA 














Y • 






A- 


Mean 


Standard 




















A/B 


. 'j 
/ 




132 


2 . 


86 


1,, 




B/C 








195 


2; 


68 


1,. 


r 

01 ,. 


c 








120 


2. 


40 


0. 


08 


C/D 








72 


2. 


31 


• 0. 


01 


D/F 


It 






i4 


2. 


40 


1. 


02 


Source 






of Squares 


df 




MS 


F 


Between Groups 


22 . 


00 


i 


'4 




5.50 





Sig. 



Within Groups 



499.18 



528 



.95 



5.82 .0001 



• ' ' , , ■ TABLE 12 . ' ■ ' • 

' ' Reelings Toward Self for the December GHSPE Sample ' 

mA\ ARE SOME STAtaNTS ABOUT HOW YOO MIGHT FEEL, ABOyT YOURSELF, ON THE SCALE, 
INDICATE, TO WHAT EXTENT YOU AGREE WITH EACH STATEMENT. ' ' ' 



^fi) ' I believe I have 
a number of good , 
qualities 

b) 'I often wish I . 
• were someone else 



trongly 
Discig'ree 
1 . 



.0'% 



59 



21 



Strongly 
Agree • 

5' ■ 



•1% , . 17% -34% .48% 



13 



Mqan 



4.3 



1.7' 



Standard 
deviatioi 



0.8 



1.0 



c) I have- confidence 
in'iTiyself 

d) ^ There lis a loi I 

can do to make, my 
life better than^ 
it is 

e) "I get bored easily 

f) .1 have a lot to 

look forward to ^ 

■ g) Sometimes I feel 
I jus/ can't learn 

/ V 

h) I have friends I . 
can trust 

i) My peers ..grecitly . 
influence my deciu 
sicps 



3 

19 
1 

58 



5 . 17 ' 36 \ M 



7 

22 
3 

19 



19 

25' 

12 
12 
15 



26 
18 

22 



16 
61- 



24 52 



4.1 



4.0 
2.9 

4.4 

1.8 

4.2 



liO 



la 



•1.3 



0.9 



1.1 



Ivl 



34 



25 



25 11 



2.3 



1.2 
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'/V./ 

Additional one-way ANOVA's with other Independent variables 4 
yielded . statistically significant 05)' "differences on . \ 

Bex (males higher)^ age • (the higher the age^ .the higher .: / 

• •• ; - , . ■ ■ ' • - ■ ■ . ■ 

' * the self-esteem)^ high, school, gtade P9int aver a*ge (higher' , 

.grade-points with higher 3elf-eisteem).^ and self-support 

" « '■»''••' ' ' " . ■ ' * 

^^L.-*<the greater the degree of seif-supp6rt the higher the self- 
\esteem) . Shown "in Table. 13 aire the. ANOVA summaries for the ^ 



significant vaay^bles • * jstatisticaliy signiitf i'fcant diffex- 
ences on the . feelf-este'em index were not found when the in- 
dependent variable was type of c6mmunity^ p^rehtal schooling.^ 
or e'thnicity, / ^ ,^ ■ . ■ • * , ' - 



Examinee Profile V /- , " ^ * 

,1 ' I ■ ■ •/ ^x. • ' 

While there is probabiy no "typical" CHSPE examine^^ ^ertaiin 

trends emerge *fr0m an examination of* the characteristics 

'of the average resppndee. ' Jn the 'summary whicjh^»f ollov/s , 

some characteristics l>f ,the DecembeiTr .197 5^ sample are 

J summarized and hi/ghlighted as being, niore' or less, repxfe- 

sentative of. CHSPE cohbrts. I \ . \ 

>- • Slightly more females (55 percent) than males (45 

percent) took the CHSPE. - 

^; • The pass rate for males was higher' tti*an for females, 

.although, sinefe the November, 1976, administration, . 

• females have^ passed at ,a higheV rate than males. 

m \ The- majority (87 percent) of examinees reported 

/ ■• ^ . . ■ ^ ■•■ ' ■ ' ■ * ' ' 

•themselves as white, while only 1 percent reported 

. X ^ themselves as •^blac}< and 2 ncrcenit * reported thpm-' ' 

selves as hispan:3LC, . , 

ERIC ^ ' ■ ' : 



.T/\BLE 13 



MOVA Si^pw^aries with *Self-esteem as the 
^ "IDependent Variable 



. Independent Variable; ^ Pass/Fail" 




^ Passers 

Non-passers 



Source ' ^ ■ 

Betweeij Grpups' 



'332 

- . 205 

Sum, 'of Squares 

13. 82 
262.57 - - 



. " Within. Groups > 

■ ■ . 1. 
Indepen<^,ent. Variable;' Sex 



Mean 
4.31 
3.98, 

df.. 

: * 

335/ 



Males 
Feanales: 

Source 

Between; Groups 
/ Within Groups 



H 

^ . ' 245 
296 

Sum of Squares 

'2.48 , 
240.-05' - 



Mean 



• 4w27- 

■ * 

4.13 



df 



.1 



5-39 



Independent Variahle: '^ge 

17 year olds • • ^ " ' 
'18 .year olds 
19 year olds 



Standard Deviation 



0,62 • 
0.80 ^ 

MS F 
13-. 8 2 . 
0.49 '28.20' 



V 



Sig. 



0. OOOjO 



Standard Deviation 

" " ~ » ■ 

0.64 ■ 

0.67 • ■ • • 



MS 

2.48 
0.4 4 



5.57 



Sig. 



0.02 



n 

176 
282. 
83 



~ Source 
, Between Groups 
Wit.hin Groups 



-Sum of Squares" 

6.06 
236. 46 ' . • , 



Mean , 
4 .. 05 
4.?7 ,^ 
4. 3 0>^ 

df 

2 

538 



Standard Deviation 

0.68 

b. 66 ' 

t . 

6. 64 a 



MS 

3.0 3 
0'. 44 



6.90 



Sig. 



0.0011 



^age 2 ^' 



Inde pendent' Variable ; - GPA 

' ' " ■ ' ■ - ■ ' A . - ■- , I I .^1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 



A/B 

B/c ' ; 

C/D • * i 

D/P ' . 

Source 

Between Groups 
Wi£hin Groups 



■ \ ' " " 132 
195 

• ' 120 
- Slim of Squares 

4 

8.61 ; . ^ 
. 247.60 



Mean ■ 
4. 3 9 
4,21 ' 

4,03 ' 
3 . 96 , 



Standard peviatlon 
0*. 55 

0.^75 ■ •■ — .. 



0,83 
0.59 



4' 

528. 



MS' , , .F 
•?>,15 

oAi -4.6' 



Sig. 

o.ooS, 



Independent Variable; Self'-su 
Most or Complete 
Some 

None " ' • 



Import 

n ■ . " ^ 
221 


Mean 


Standard 


Deviation 


I 

4.35 • 


,0.60.! 






109 . 


c 

-4.09 : 


■. 0..77 






119, 


4. '09 


■ . 0.-69 - 






' 89 ' 


4 . OS 


'0.56 







Sotigce 

,Betv/een Groups 
Within groups 



Sum of Squares 

9.53 
249.34 



df 



534 



MS • 

3.18 

0.47 



6..6I 



Sig. 



0. 0002 



The pasys rate among examinees , increases a^ a func- 
tion of greater educational attainment by their |>ar- 
ents.. 

The passing rate for exeuninees was highest among 
those who reported their father's occupation as; 
'"professional" and lowest a^ong those who reported 
their father • s>"occupation as "unskilled" or^ "un- 
employed. " . 

Slightly more -than one-third reported living; in- a 

1 ^tovm or city (not a suburb); 28 percent in a 
residential part of a large city; and 26 percent 
^in a suburb* The highest pass rate occurred ami^ng 
suburban dwellers and the lovrest pass rate occur^- 
ed^ among^ those who reside in the inner part of 
l^rge citi§s* ^ ' 

One-half the exanineos reported tttey learned. the 
most about' the CHSPE from their school counselor • 
Examinee ' s parents and peers were more encouraging, 
tharf .school officials in giving advice on vrhether 
to take' the cnSPE,. 

The^ majority of examinees (80 percenty were attend- 
ing regular daytime high school; 12 percent were 
ctttending continuation high school; and 6 percent 
were pot attending school. 

About tv/o-thirdf; of the sample took the CHSPE'even 
though they believed they' would graduate on sched- 
ule wifeh their - clap;n 



9^ 



JJeariy one^-half the sample, had paying jobs at the 
time they took the CHSPE, and this group had a 
highe?: pass* rate than those v/ho did not have pay- 

ing jobs . ' 

Aimost all (94 percent) of the sample examinees 
3,ived with their families, 

gomewhat ^re than 80 percent of t^-^sampl^ reported 
that not liking high school motivated th^em to take 
the CHSPE, 

" " ■ ■■♦ * ■ . 

Approximately 10 'percent of the sample reported they 

had ("to a great extent") to leave high school to 

earn money. 

Fewer than 2 0 percent of the sample reported the 
possibility of increased freedom within the school f 
environment motivated ' them "to a great extent" to / 
tc^ke the CHSPE. ; 
Nearly two-thirds of the sample replied they were } 

inotivated "to a great extent" to take the CHSPE in ! 

i 
j 

order to gain the option of leaving school early • \ 
Nearly tv.'O-thirds of the sample pas'sers reported 1 
their per fornanco. on the December piISPE affected 
their work or school situation within the few months 
follov/ing the exam. Most of the chaTYges related to 
vorking, searching for a job, or attending college 
(predominantly community college) . " 
Approximately 7 percent of the sample passed the 
December CHSPE and received a regulcir diploma. This 
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rcentage probably increased- .slightly^ as a result 
the June, 1977, graduation which included some 

the December, 1975 , mid-year juniors, 

c ^ ^ 

e CHSPE Certificate of Proficiency is generally 
cepted on an equal basis with the regular high 
hool dip'loma. Among those 1975 e>:ain;Lnees who' had 
p^rdence wiih either ^the acceptance or non- 
ceptance of the CHSPE certificate vis- a- vis a 
gular diploma, only a few reported they found the 
5PE certificate not in parity with a regular 
ploma for the following situations : getting into 
lool, 10 percent; getting into the military, 8 
ccent;..and getting a job,.*12 percent, ' 
3t (75^,i percent) of. the passrers. left school ear- 
^r than they other^^ise wouid have, as a result 
passing the CHSPE. More twelfth-^radec passers 
) percent) 'than. eleventh-grade passers - (68 per- 
it) left within pne^ month ^of reae:i.ving their re- 

Lts. j * , " . / V ■ , 

■ i . ^ ■ y ■ ' / ■ 

^ majorjity .(80 percent) of the passers easily ob- 

• '* . * 

Lried parental permission to leave scfhool, ^* 

3^^...pass*ers (25 percent) wHo chose to remain in. 

lool chose, for the mo^t part> not to disrupt 

lir norineil school pattern and took all the re- 

Lred courses for graduation. ^* ' 

proximately one-fourth of those who failed the 

:Gmber, 1975, CHSPE ro-took tho exam in M^rch, 

7 

^6, with a pass rate of 37 percent. 



• S^.ightly . less than one-t*hird of the non-passers 

/ who did not re-take the CHSPE indicated their de- 

cision was based in part on their perception that; . 
> the CHSPE.^ certificate was not equivalent to a re;gu- 
lar diploma, » , . 

• . One-quarter of the non-passers went on to receivye. 

• ■ f \ ■ , 

' ' "' a regular high school diplorna, ..j^ 
o Examinees dasplaye^ a pervasive less-than-f ayo^Jable 
a,ttitude toward high school, with no difference in 
this regard between passers and .non-passers • School 
grade point average is the only variable which 
showed a statistically significant difference on a 
school' attitude^ scale — those with higher grades had 
,mor*e positive attitudes toward school, / r 
o Passers, had higher self-esteem than non~passers. 
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THE CHSPE .Al?|/THE SCHOOLS' , 

The J?^y in which the CHSP^E prdg4:am, '"as an innovative element 

wgyives its -way into the'.school structure is ,±he salient' is- 

f ' 

about which this phase of the study revolved. How the - 
schools accomnqdate ' the CHSPE program^ given the pov/erful 
financial disincentives.^ largely .deterrnines. the ' "success " 
of the program in the sense of presenting a trti^ dbtion to 

students. If large numbers of. studeYits are aware of the 

» ,./■'* - ' , • 

CHSPE and perceive' it as an effective alternative ^ then the 

■ / \ , ■ . ' ■ ' ' . . . " ' 

>schools must ad just /ciccording;|,y^ presumably in the areas of 

^ ■ . ^- • '/^"^ • ■ ^ 

counseli-ng and curirici^laV' rievision. Lack of , student inter- 

est may be due H:o a nuirtber of reasons, manv .of them under 

the control of the Schools ^ .^^ ^ 

/ . ■ ^ ' ' - ' ' 

A school questionnaire v;as constructed in in attempt to elvf- 

cidate the relationship between the CHSPE 'program arid a 

variety of school-related variables. The maj.o'r strands of 

' ■ ' . " 
the questionnaire were .as follows: 

• What are the ways in which the CHSPE is pujplicized 
within the school? 

'\^at are th^'-^ characteristics of students who ^elect 
to take the dtlSPE? 



Are. students who pass' the CHSPE and elect to remain 



in school treated any differGntly than other stu- 

- ■ ., J - \ 

dents? 

\\o\-] dC) school personnel deal with thosje who fail ' 

■ ' 

the "CHSPE (assurning they know the fa.ilers)? 



V7hat6fcurricular modifications are the- result of 
r .the CHSPE program? 

What are the attitudes of. various groups within the 

, ' ' ^' " - ' \ ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

schoo'l toward the CH&PE? ■ J ' 

• Is the potential loss of per-student state aid per-- 

ceived as a -problem? ' ' • v . * 

e questionnaire was field tested in January and sent 

* ^ ' , ■ ' ^ ' ^' 

_ during the F*ebru^ry 24 , through March 1^ X^Jl , periods Ques-^^ 

tioijn^ires were^ sent> to l ;654 public and private^ high sjchools : 

1,280 pub^ric hxgh schools including public junior/seriiox 

'high schools,; senior high schools , ' evening high schools, ^ 
. ,^ adult high schools,' and conl^jVu^tion high Echoed, and '374 

^private high schools. Follow-up ""post cards were sent . on 
March' 7, 1977. Both the questionnaire' and follow-up post 

'•■ . ' - ■ • ' * • . .: . • ■ 

card ar^. repi;oduced in Appendix VI, Shown In Figure 3 is 

. ■ ■ # , \ 

a graph of the aumber ot daily returns from March t^hrouqn ' 

■ . — ■ .^ . ■ ^ ■ - . ■/ ■ ' 

May.^ The return rates ar^e as follows: Regular hidh schot)ls, 

... V XV 

89 percent; continuation high ^chools^ 71v percent ^[^ night or 

adult schools^ 59 percent; alternative schools, 44 percenC*^ 

, and private or parochial, 58 perrcent, * The questionnaire was 

directed to the person in each high school most knowledge- • 

able about the CHSPE. In 4 2 percent of the cases /this was 

a guidance counselor, in 30 pfercent of 'the cases the prin- 

cipal. Generally, guidance counselors know more about the ^ 

"nuts and ,bolts" of the. CTISPE than any other individuals in 

the school, and. the counselor presuftiably also reflects scI^dI 

policy. School and distr^j^ct pCs^li'cy and opinion X'/ere stressed 

in the personal in tGrviev(!^ component of the s^tudy. 
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.Continua. tion hitrtf:' School . ^ Cither states may have alternative 

'•. . . -- . * -,v 

iligh schools, but California has the only mandated system 

of alternative high schools. 2 Continuation high schools 

deserve' special attention sinpe ,a' disproportii^ately large 

oximber pf CHSPE examinees come from these "special-" hiah 

. ■ . / , J 

Continuation education has been in existence in California 
sincje 1919, when it was es t^blished^s part-time schooling' 
for young persons who I'eft the full-time school to help 
support themselves and/or their families. However^ because 
of the grov;th of welfare^ and social security programs, few 
young persons how leave school" >from, economic necessity. 
Currently, continuation education .is a 'program that leads 
*toward a high school diploma,^ prepares its .s-tuderits, for en- 
trance' into occupational- training, and provides • schooling^ ' 
which, accompanying employme,nt , dan contribute ^uch to the 
individual's immediate and long-term interests. The pro- ' 
gram serves those who do not attend full- time . schools . it 
provides for tho§e v/ho have special problems and offers an 
•individualized program of instruction for each stud^t. 
The! eduqatfonal objectives of continuation education are as 
f oljlows : 



,'■>{ 



1, -F6r a more derailed description of continuation high 

schools, refer to thfe Handbook on Continuation Education 
m California . Sacramento: California State Deoartment 
of Education , 1973. ' ' 

2. Eales, J. R.-,^^ Continuation education- — the system of al- 
- ternative higX schools in California. Cbntinuation 

Education, Vol. 2, Number 2, February, 1577 . ~ 
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• To help the student know himself and understand 
his ' relationships with others, 

_ ^ • To help the student acquire a high school d.iplom^,. 

• To convince the student that he can be sal f-supporJ:ing 
and can advance i-n salaxy and oosit^on through proper 

'- ' . ■ ■ • ■ . - " ■ ■ ■•li 

< training and preparation • ' . 

■ •' ' ' - ^ ^ 

• To help the student practice money management hy ^ 

. learning money to pay his debts promp.tly and to' save' 
^c'; ; , money / ' \ " • > 

• To help the student develop principles for home and 

family living, including preparation for 'marriage. . 

\ - ' ^' V 

• To encourage' tne student to engage in whplesome 

recreation f " ' 

o ; To encourage the student to practice good ' health ;^ 

:habits and keep. himself physically and mentally ' fit . 
0. To enc/ourage the student to participate in 'construe- 
.' tive civic activities .and' to obey - the . law. 
^ ©To help the student to x^/iden his knowledge and ^ 

appreciation ^of .his cultural herbage, '^^ 

• To. help the student enter occupational training or 
find satisfactory employment 

While continuation educa£ion students "Viave si?eciai problems, 
they also have the same needs as full-time students for the 
realization of individual goals, effective human relation- 
ships, ecoriomi,c independence, ^and citizenship. A primary ' 
need for most of these indivi^luals is a high- school -diplom^ 
/or its equivalent. 



The largest single group of students requiring, attention 

through the continuation education program consists of 

thdse' who drop out of full-tinie schogfl or who are poten^tial ' 

qroiSouts with problems that require they transfer Ifronj the 

regular ^school* Many of these students exhiJbit antisocial 

behavior/ and, ,as a result, create problems for themselves 

^^^rrd" f or the community. l^tien any decrease in job 6j5[)ortunity 

for the unskilled occurs, dropouts often are the last to 
H \ . ' /. \ ■ ' ' '^. * . . • , 

be hired and tlrie" first to be. fire3./ The continuation edu- 

cation program leading to a diploma is important to this 

group and to society because of . its immediate conservation 

pf human resources and its long-term value in improving 

employabili ty . 

Students served by ^the continuation education. program in- 

elude -.those*, -returning to school 'lifter long; periods of ab- 

sence, ; those trans f erring or enroiiing late, those needing 

special guidance, those involved in juvenile cfourt action, 
•'• . 'V' ° ■ » ' . 

tho'S.e v/ith b'ehavioral prob.lelns , and those needing rehabili- 

tation or read jus tment training for other reasons. — 

It itiust not be ass um'ed; however , that maladjusted students ' ' 

are the only ones served by continuation ediicatiori^- Stu- 

events 'Who are well-adjusted enrpll jLh this program for ;a 

variety of reasons, Many attend classes on a voluntary. > ' 

basis after they have reached the age limit for compulsory 

school attendance. The more flexible features of the con- 

tinuation education nrogram stimulate a greater effort an 

often revive latent ambition for^ educational Mdvancoment 



When the Education Ci^e. v/as , changia^ in- 1919. to raise^ the V 
coifipulsory . attendance requirement to the age of eighteen^ 
it retained the provision that allowed some children under 
the age of eighteen to work'. Such studcjrfts were eligible^ 
under certain circumstances^ to be exempt from full-time* 
school attendance. ;and^' in ^ome instainces, from part-time 

attendance. Under the present continuation education law,. 

* / .'. ' , .. . . 

some persons under the age of eighteen are eligible to at- 
tend part-time continuation classes . Students are required 
to attend school^, with some exceptions^ on a full-^'Or part- 

tO-me. basis^ until t^eir eighteenth birthday or until they' 

' ' • • ^ ■ • , ■' ' . I-- 

have graduated from high school, , V ^ 

The continuation education student, like, the regular^, full- 
time student, is required to* attend school. His parents 
are responsible for his attendance."^ If the- student'^ is tru- 
ant, his unexcused absences are in theory brought to the 
attention of the juvenile court in the county of his resi- 
dence,*'* ■ { . " . . JHI' "^''''^ 

The grov;th df . continuatian.v.education in the la.-t five years 
has-been s.te,a:dy. , In 107l-'72 ^,^t^ of 
California' which m^eintai^ed high schools prov -^ded 237 coh^ 
tinuation schpqls plus four schools in dist.ricts that main- 
tain^d both sohobls and classes (on .regular high school 
ceimpuse.s) , while 45 districts provided classes only. ' The 
total student enrollriient in continuation education durrhq 
the year ^vas ,jrta> 86 3. of this enrolln^ent , 6 , 778 graduated. 
Five years later, in th^; enrollment-, in continuatio 



education had increased' to 87«>,a72/ There, T^ere 311 continuation 

•schools as comnared with the 241 that' existed 'five years/be- 

fore. -The number of districts maintaining classes only. had 

dropped to 27^and .lo,047 continuati6n^ students received high; ^ 

school diplbfnas during 1975-76 • \: A more <?omlblete picture of 
' • . ' * ■ . . ' '■ 

.continuation education irr'.1975-76 is shown in Table 14. 

• - -••/.• . • . ■ • 

. ' ' / .1 ' ♦ ' 

Questionnaire Analysis - • 

Shdwn in -Table 15 i:S a--.listirig , by main position, of those 

:Who filled in' -the vques tionnaire . Gounselors and ' prirtcipals- 

accounted for 90 '^percent 'of those responding to the question- 

naire. Virtually all (90 percent) of the respondees report- 

ed having seen and i-e^d the CHSPE Information Rul^letjLn , a 

guarantee of at least minimal knowledge about the .GilSPE. 

Indeed^ this group bf respondQes probably represents the 

most knowledgeable group' in the school j[c|.j Section 4\ on 

Per'sonal Interviews whore jknowledgc of the CHSP5;. p.rogra^^ 

rather limited). » , • ' ■ V 

School charactcri 51 tics , The total survey of 1,320 schools 

— : ■ • • ^ % . 

included. tl\e follov/ing : 59 perc^ent nublic, regular daytime; 
17 percent public, continuation schools ;v.^,9 'percent public , 

' nig'ht or adult school; 2 percent public, alternative sehbolr 
9 percent parochial or religipus ; and 3 percent o£her pri- 
vatG. Noarlv two-- thirds o f the schools rcnorted o£fering'a ^ 
regular, comprehensive progi*am, 22 percent reported offering 

' a basic skills or conHhuation program, 10 percent reported 
of fering a- col lego prcpatory program, and 2 'percent ; reported 



1, Open-Qnd(nl responses, and non-response ratqs' by 
.question appear Appendix VII, \ 
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TABLE 14 



|, DATA CONCERNING CONTINUATION EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1975-76^ 



1, Total districts providing high school education , ' '366 ■ ' 

2. • Number of 'districts providing continuation school's only . ' ' . ^158 
. 3* Number of dist|ricts providing boti schools and classes ' , ■ 2 

4« . Number of districts providii^g continuation classes only .27 

5. • Number of dis|tricts enrolling qtudents in ROP/ROC only " .6 , 

6. Number ofiislricts exempted from continuation education « 

7. Numbdr oi' school districts participating in a county-operated program 9' 

8. ^ Number fcf continuation high schools maintained by 2&0 districts 311 

9. Total' itudents enrolled in continuation education, 1975-76 ' ^ 87,872 

10. Total students enrolled in continuation educatj^on in October, 1975 • 40,114 

11. 'Tob^l boys, enrolled in continuation education, 1975-76 ' 51,431 

12. , Total girls enrolled in continuation education, 1975-76 ' ' 36,441 

13. Total students enrolled for 15 hours or more per week 80,630 

14. ' jTotal st;ud6nts 16 years of age and over, , r 72,522 , 
15 1. Total students under ,16 years of age ' ^ , 15,350 

16, Number, of students enrolled as result of assignment by school authorities 51,746 
Numlier enrolled at own request " , ]■ ' 36,126 

17, Number leaving continuation education before the school year ended / 
(for ijiasons other than graduation) , ' 36, 459 , 
Number leaving, who transferred 'to another school 12,009 , 

18, Total 'numbevof cpntinuatiori students who graduated from high school 
during -the year , . ' , 10,047 

19, Total continuation -education students hblding work permits ' 17,606 

20, ' Tota]. continuation education students in work experience programs 15,343 

21, Ethi)ic composition of 'continuation programs - ' ' ' ■ ) ^ 
American Indian - . ' > ' , 934 

' Black ' - ' ; : ^ : ^ ' , ■ ' ' 10,803 

Oriental ' ' ' ' ;' ' 650 

.'Spanish Surname ' . 'k : ; ■ , . ' , ' 17,550 
■Other; , • ' |. f1 : ' ' ' ' • 57,925 . 

22, Total certii^icated staff ilvolved in continuation education 2,788 
. .FulHime ' , " , :\ , 2,371 > 

Part-ti"ie ^, . ' • ' , ■ ^ 

23, Nuniberrof districts (out ot 3,66) which provide opportunity education* for 

' high schpol students ^ I - . ^ / 1^8 |2| 

ERJC Source; Eales, J, R. Continuat;ion Education—the* system ^flternative high schools in 
I- 'California. • Continuat ion Education ,- Vol, 2, Number 2, February, 1977. ' , 
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' TABLE 15 , ' 
School Questionnaire Res^popdees 1? 



V .. 



Position 



Head Counselor 
•Guidance Counselors 

Principal , 
^^Vice ^riricii'pal 
Pean . ^ « / 
^^^^3dmirtistratiye Assistant 
...Clerical Staff , . " 
' Teachey 
p Other ^ ' . a ^ 



Percent 4n Category 

-32% 
15% 

.2%' 

1% - - 

0% \ 

2% . 

5% ' 




■ < / 



««3 



ERIC 



\ 



X C 



4b V ^ 



offering a vocational program. Shown in Table; 16 through 

Table 23 are the school summaries, respectively, for eth- 

nicity, tenth-grade dropouts, perpeiit ei-igible for free 
,. ' . ' ^ ■ ' ^ ' . , ^> 

or reduqe-priced lunches , percent of students absent, hipusing 

in the schools* area, average 'ipcoiti^ level of families. ^ 

whose ^hildren attend the school, scho^:hl estim^e of parental 

occupation, and a characterizatioi:i of thes^area served by the 

school. - ; ' 

Publici1;y about the CHSPE . A common hypothesis t^^xplain 
why greater numbers of students are not taking the CHSPE 
is that the schools provj^e very little publicity about 
the exam. The ''quality" of the publicity is somfewhat dif- 
ficult to operationalize with frequency, duration, and type 
of publicity (and their interaction) in the picture . How- 
ever, examining the type of publicity about the CHSPE used 
in the schools yields ^ome notions about how aggressive^ly 
the CHSPE is "solcj?^* More active* forms of publicity 
. are Announcements on the public address system, talks 
' qiven in person, and 'notices sent home to all students. 
More passive foirms of publicity are information posted on 
bulletin boards and information published in school news- 
papers. One form of publicity, co^mseling individual stu-' 
dents, is active but, hardly ubiquitous and, fully under ..the 
control of the schools. This highly selective form of pub- 
licity is perhaps the most effective mode. > 
shown in Table 24 are the responses to a question iregarding 
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/ /'TABLE 16 



Ethnic Composition of the Schools 



PLEASE ESTI14ATE WHAT PERCENT OF . YOUR SCHOOL'S STUDENTS .ARE 
MEMBERS OF EACH ETHNIC GROUP. ^ 



White 

Black 

Hispanic 

American Indian 

Asian 

Filipino 

Other 



\ 



71%' 



l6% 

2% 
3% 
2% 
2% 



a) Entries are the mean percentages of all responses to each 
Category, thus the sum is ncrt 100%. 
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TABLE 17 



Percent of June, 1976, Tenth-graders Who Dropped Out 

• ■ ' d 

WHAT PERCENT OF 10th GRADERS FROM THE CLASS OF JUNE, 1976, DROPPED 
OUT OF YOUR SCHOOL (EXCLUDE TRANSFERS TO OTHER SCHOpLS) BEFORE 
■ GRADUATING? , ' , 



Percent of Tenth Grade Drop-outs 



Perceh,t Selecting the Category 



0 


- 4% 


5 


- 9% 


10'^ 


- 14% 


15 


-19% 


20 


- 24%^ 


25 


- 29% 


30 


- 34% 


35 


- 39% 


• 40 


-100% 



61% 

8% 
4% 

4% 
2% 
1% 
1% 

2% 




ERIC 
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T'^ntE 18 

students Eligible, for Free or Redi/ced-priced Lunches 

WHAT PERCENT OF YOUR STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR FREE OR REDUCED- 
PRICED LUNCHES? ' , - 



PjBrcent Eligible 

0- 9% 
10 - 19%. 
20 - 29% 
30 - 39% 
40 - 49% 
50 -100% 



) 



Percent Selecting the Category 

46% 

20% 

12% ~ ' / - . 

' 7% 

4% " - . ■ • 

10% ' " 



r 
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TABLE 19 



Percent Abse 



nt on a Da)tly Basij 



t ON A TYPICAL DAY, APPROXIMATELY WHAT PER6ENT OF YOUR SCHqpL' S 
V STUDENTS ARE ABSENT (BOTH EXCUSED A^D UNgXCUSED) ^ 




Percent Absent 



' V 


- .J5% 


6 


- 10% 


11 


- 15% 


16 


-20% 


21 


-30% 


31 


- 40% 


- 41 


- 50% 


51 


-100% 



Percent Selecting the Category 
18% 

44% * 
18% 

8% . , 

4%V ' 
1% 

0% > 
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TABLE 20 



Housing Characteristics in the School's Area 
HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE HOUSING IN YOUR SCHOOL'S AREA? 



Cateqpry \, Percent Selectix^g the Category 



Almost all owner-occupied homes ^ 13% 
Mos«B^ owner^occupied, some 



Sntal apartments '57% 

k 

Evenly mixed 24% 

Mostly rental apartments, 

some owner-occupied homes 5% 

Almost all rental, apartments 1% 



/ 



TABLE 21^ " . ^ '...y^ 

School Estimate of Average Income Level, of Families 

WHAT IS YOUR BEST ESTIMATE 05^ THE AVERAGE INCOME LEVEL OF FAMILIES 
WHOSE CHILDREN ATTEND YOUR SCHOOL? . 



Category : 

High Income \ 

it ' ' ■ 

Hicjh - mi'ddle Income 
Middle Income 
Lo«r - middle Income 
Low Income 



Percent Selecting t}ife Category 
2% 

16% . • . 

,31% 

40% ■ 
•- 11%" ■ .. ■ ^ 



TABLE 22 



* School' Estimate of Parental Occupations 



HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS WHOSE ' CHILDREN 
ATTEND YOUR SCHOOL? 



Category ' .. \ 

Almost all white collar/ 
professional 

Mostly white collar ^ sotne 
blue cbllar . 

Evenly mixed 

Mostly blue collar, some 
^ White' collar, ., 

Almost -all blue collar/ 
laborer 



Percent Selecting the Category 



6% 

18% 
26% 

3% 

12% 



J' 



130 
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TABLE 23 



#■ 

Cli^tracterization of the Area Served by the;. School ^ 

^ . v. 

HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE THE sAREA SERVED BY YOUR SCHOOL? 

Category Percent Selecting the Category 

City of more than 300^000- ' 

population- A 17% — . ' - , ' V;--" 

City offmore than 190,000 

but less than 300/000 and ; ■ 
usually character j;/ziid a^ /by 
itself^ no^ beirjg'^neiar or 
part^of a irtore, populated 
area--' J ■ - " . ' 6% 

Located near a city of more . 

t:han 30^/000 ■ \ 7% ^ 

Community (incorporated as a - ^ : 

city or tovfn or ax^ unin- ' vV; ' 

corporated area). or more* r 
. . than 2.5^000 but less than ^ 

100^000 and ; usually* / * 

chara9tera.2ed as by itself^ >v-- . . ^^y 
not as being , near or part , ^ : ' ; \ 

.of' a more populated area . ^ 17%' ^ ; 

Located n6ar a (bity df more . 

than 300, poo J 13% 

Located near a city bf more . - 

than lOOyOOO but less than h^rj^i^:, . ■ » 



,300,000 ' ; . ^: . Vv^^^. 



\ 



Community (incorporated as a • ^-t/ 

city fjr town or an unin- ' . 5 i; 

corporated^ area), of 2,500 to 
.25,000 andt usually . ^ 
characterized asj by itself^ 
not being near^ or pe^rt 
of a more populat^ are^, 14% 

, '''^ . '■ ' • • '.■ • '■ ■ - '. 

Located' near a city of "more ■> ' 

than 300,000 4% 



Located near a city of 'more " 
thin 100,000 but less thdn 
300, oob 

Located near .a city or towp bf 
more than 25,000 but; less 
than 100,000 ' 

Plural area, less t;han 2,506 
population * 



Percent Sislectlng thO: Category 



4% 



7% 



\ 



* TABLE 2i 

: ' ' hi ' . ' . ' 

SOURCES OF PUBLICI!h™UT' THE GHSPE 

t ' , 

BELOW ARE SOME POSSlM CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH STUDENTS MIGHT HAVE BEEN INFORMED ABOUT THE CHSPE. 
AT THE TIME OF THE DECEMBER, 1975, CHSPE, TO WHAT EXTENT WERE THESE USED? SINCE THAT TIME, HAS ■ 
THERE BEEN AN INCREASE DECREASE IN USAGE? 

i ■ ' I 

December, 1975 Trend since December, 1975 



Not Used Us^d Used Decreased Basically Increased 





Source ; 


used 


infrequer 


itly moderately 


often 


use 


unchanged 


use 


a) 


Public address system , 


71% 


9% 


14% 


6% ■ 


12% 


85% 




b) 


Information posted. on 
bulletin boards 


7% 


8% 


^0% 




J% 


o4% 




c) 


School newspaper 


40% 


iii 


30% 


9% 


9% ' 


84% 


, n 


d) 


Th.e school's printed 
daily or weekly bulletin 


33% 


12% 


< 

24% 


31% 


7% 


■ 85% ' 


■ 8% 


e) 


Talks given in person by , 
staff or faculty member 
in assembly or class ^ 


/ 

45% 


22% . 


20% . 

1 


13% 


i 8% 


82% 


10% 


f) 


Notices sent home with 
all students 


77% 


12% 


7% 


h 


9% 


88% 


3% 


g) 


Counseling individual 
students to take the 
CHSPE 


6% 


18% 


40% 


36% 


2% 


75% 


23% 


h) 


Local newspaper < 


■ 4/% 


27% 


24% 


7% 


9% . 


86% 


5% 


t 1 

l) 


Other 


74% 


4% 


11% 


11%' 


9% 


8.4% 

< 


7% 



sources of publicity in December, 1975, and the trend since, 
then. What is most impressive is that the three highest 
P'ercentages in the "used often" column occur for two pas- 
sive .(information posted ojp bulletin boards and the school 'rS 
printed bulletin) Sources and one highly selective (indi- ^ 
vidua! counseling) source of publicity. Probably one of 
t]r^ most effective (in the sense of getting the most in- 
formation to. the most students) types of publicity is the^ 
notice sent home with all students, something nearly 80 \/ 
percent of "the schools -reported not using. Also interesting 
are the trends since Qecerober, 1975, — basically unchanged. 

The greatest, increased type, used occurred for;, individual coun- 
seling, although the nature of this counseling is unknown* * 
The comparison of ' types of publicity -between regular and 
continuation high schools is noteworthy. ' Continuation high 
schools used the more ac*tive methods of publicizing the ; 
CHSPE: faxiiulty staff talks, which 38 percent used often, 
and individual counseling which 61 percent used often. 
Continuation high schools are of course generally smaller, 
more relaxed, mote intimate institutions , in which it is 
somewhat easier to use the more active types of publicity. 

Additional information about the CHSPE. Respondents were , 
, — 'i — — ' ■ — - - — — - — i ■ -~ . 

i ■ ■ . ■ • ■ 

a^^ked what other organizations they contacted for additional 

information jhbout the CHSPE. District offices, other schools 

community colleges, and organizations of sghool personnel,^ 

were the most frequently aolGctGd. Shown in Tnble 25 are 
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TABLE 25 

Organizations Contacted by School Personnel 

INDICATE IF YOU HAVE OR HAVE NOT CONTACTED ANY OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 
LISTED BELOW FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHSPE, SUCH AS 
THE ORGANIZATION'S POLICIES RELATING TO THE -CHSPE. 

, i*ercent who j 

Organization ' , have contacted , 

Your sphool district office 60% ' 

County Education Office 21 

State Department ,of Education ' 21 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) 31 

Other high school (s]l . 51 

University of California . 2.0 

California State University or - 

Colleges 28 . 

Comfnunity colleges , ,44 

Fed-eral civil service 3 ' ' 

California ^civil service 2 

Local (cQunty, municipal) civil service 4 

Branches^ of' the Armecf Forces 42 

Private employers 18 

Trad^ unions ^ .5 

Teacher organizations - ♦ 11 <- 

Organization of guidance counselors, 
school administrators, or attendance 
officers' , 44 



a 
b 

p 

d 
e 
f 

« 

g 

h 
i 

j 

k 
1 
m 
n 

o 

P 



q) • Other 3 



the results for* the various categories • The organizations 
with the most information ^^out.the CIISPE are' the State ^ 
Departnient of Education atid Educational Testi^ Service; 
these were contacted only 21 percent and 31 percent/ respec- 
tively. There was not much difference between regular and 
qontinuation high schools, although a higher percentage ' 
of regular high school respondents .contacted the University 
'of California, the California State University and Colleges, 
and community colleges. > 

CHSPE related outcomes . School personnel were asked about 
a variety of outcomes related to the CHS^E, grouped under 
the generic category "CIISPE Related Out^mes • " The idea 
was to obtain a (Tough estimate ^of the*numbers of persons 
interested in some aspect of the progrcim at the time of the 
December, 1975, CHSPE, and then to estimate the trend to 
the present time. The school* level respondents perceived 
more below-average students in teres ted in the CHSPE than 
bright 5^tudents. ^ On a four-point scale from none (1) to 

manv (4 1, the i^ean resoonse to briaht students interested 
was 2.1, compared with a mean . response of 2.6 for below- 
average students interested in the CHSPE. Continuation 
high schools report a higher number than regular high schools 
of brighter students interested in the CHSPE (mean of 2.1 
for regular high schools, compared with 2.4 for continuation 
high schools) . Moreover, continuation high schools report 
a slightly lower number than regular high schools ot below--" 



average students interested in the CHSPE (mean of 2*8 for, 

regular high schools^ compared with 2»4 for ^continuation 

high schools^) • What is deceptive in this comparison is 

that the • perception of who is bright or below-average al- 

mos.t certainly varies between regular 5^ad continuation 

high schools. The t rend* however., is a crucial indicator 

independent of the fallability of the initial e^imate. 

For both regular and^'continuation high, schools, more than 

70 percent report no change since Decembei^, 1975, in bright 

or below-average students interested ' in the 'CHSPE, although 

jcpntinuation schools as a whole do report a higher increase 

■ ^ 

in the number of bright students interested in the CHSPE. 
Thus^ while both, regular and continuation high schools per- 
ceived greater . numbers, of belov;-average students rather 
than bright students interested in the CHSPE, continuation 
school officials reported) a higher percentage of bright stu- 
dents interested in CHSPE, 

Sho\m in Table 26 are the summary responses to the CHSPE 
outcomes. The trends do shov/ that there is 'a sizeable in- 
crease in the number of students picking up CHSPE applica- 
tions and in inquiries from students. Continuation high 
schools reported more interest than regular high schools 
did in terms of inquiries and student interest. Moreover, 
continuation high sciiools reported a higher percentage than 
regular high schools did of increase in the trends since:" 
December, 1975. 



TABLE 26 • 



J 



* * 



School Related QHSPE Outcomes 



below arb some chspe related outcome's which may have occurred in, your school since the 
december, 1975, chspe. pleas^ indicate whether you have noticed an increasing or 
de;creasing trend in eacii outcome. . 



a) Bright , students 
interested in the 
CHSPE 

b) Below-average 
students inter- 
ested in the 
CHSPE 

c) students picking 
up CHSPE applica- 
tions 



At the time of the 
December, 1975, exam 



None Few Several Man 

TIT m w~ 



19% 581^ 21% 



34% 43% 



8% 35% 42% 



Many 
W 



Trend since 
' December, 1975 • 

Mean Decrease No change Increase 



2% 2:1 ' 16% 



14% 2.6 11% 



15% 2.6 14% 



71% 



59% 



14% 



21% 



27% 



d) , Students who have 
their application 
forms age-verified 



e) Inquiries from 
students 

f) Inquiries from 
teachers 



17% 36% 32% 



5% 33% 40% 



24% 55% 17% 



15% 2.4 10% ' 78% 
22% 2.8 12% 60% 



4t 2.0 13% 77% 



12% 



28% 



10% 



g)' Inquiries £rom 
parents 



20% 60% 17% 



\ 
3% 



2.0 10% 



74% 



16% 



h) Inquiries from 
coiiiinunity agencies 

; (for example, 
juvenile justice, 
'employment 'or ^ 
, 'Welfare services, 
. employers) 

i) Other outcomes: 



At the time of the 
December, 1975, exam 



Non6 , Few Several 
TTT W W 



56% 

85% 



38% 5% 



9% 5% 



Many 
W 



1% 




students who have passed the CHGPE an% are staying in school s 
Examinees who have passed the CHSPE and elqct to sta^^ in . ., 
school are of particular interest to school personnei/ 
since it is th^se passers who have the greatest potential, 
for causing alterations in the curriculum. In Section 3 
of this report on "Exeuninee Characterxstics " it was noted ' 
that those e-j^aminees. whoilpass the GHSPE and remain., .in school 
are not asking for increased freedom, within the school struc- 
ture ^ On the school questionnaire , questions were asked 
to . ascertain ;wheth^i: • or not allow these students 

additional freedom. The ansv/er, in short, is 'thaty^e 
schools, in ^generAl, do not allow the CHSPE passers, who re- 
inain in school a[ny additional freedom from qourses or . hours 
attended, . Continuation high schools a.re somewhat- mord f lexi-~ 
ble in their responses, particularly in allowing for case- 
by-case exceptions. : v5hov/n in Table, 2;7 are the responses of 
the, schools^ "to questions on- general course requirements and 
hou-rs. The oven^helming response Is not to allow freedom 

from any reauirements • This attitude was stronglv corrpbo- 

■ \ ^ ■ ' . . .. / , ■ ■' - , ..- 

•Jilted during the personal interviev; phase, of this study, 

described in the following section. 

Showh-^iri' TAble -2 8 are the summary responses to a question 
concerning changes in selected actions of passnrs v;ho remain 
in school. For the' most part, school personnel reoorti^a no 
change on tlie lintod variables for tlioso CHSPE passers v;ho / 
remain in school. The one area where the greatest increase 
occurred vk\s in the scl f-con fidoncc of those who pasr>od and 
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TABLE 27 



S<Jih6c>l Paa.icy fpr CHSPE Passers Who Remain in School 



REGARD/riG STUDENTS mO HAVE PASSED THE CHSPE ANDL^'ARE STAYING 
I^xSGHOOL: ' 




b) 



c) 



d) 



e) 




C. 



PassersN^e exemp^t fr 
all -requir^5'a-"eour^s 



om 



Passers are exempt from 
some required cSurses 

Passers are allowed to 
attend school fewer hours 

Passers are not required 
to accumulate the jdsual 
number of cpurse hours / 
for graduation 

Pcissers are ,^ree f rem ^-ij. 
requirements relatlruf^ to ^ 
courses, total course 
hours and attendance 



Yes 



12% 



12 



13 €*■ 




No 
74% 
80 
71 



79 



81 



Depends on the 
individual case 



14% 



16/ 



17 



I 



Hi 



TABLE 28 



CHARCTferaiCS OF STUDENTS WHO PASS THE CHSPE 
AND REMAIN, IN SCHOOL 



AMONG STUDENTS WHO HAVE PASSED THE CHSPE AND ARE STAYING IN SCHOOLi 



/ 



To what extisnt have yo\i noticed a 
change in the following:, 



ERIC 
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Decrease 


No Change 


Increase 


Yes 


a) Signups for non-required courses? 




94%* ' 


4% ' : 




bj Signups for shorter or more 
■ flexible hours? 


' .).' ■ 

1% .' 


. . 88% 


11% 


9% 


c) Requests ;f or. curricular ' 
, innovations or independent 
, studies? , ' 


.,.:li . 


' .53% 






d) Requests for exeniptic(ns from 
\ certain school. rules? 


1% , 


95% „. • 




f:'^•^^ 5% 


e) Studiousness? , 


3% ' . 


, .9ir 




A 

8% 


f )■ ■ Absenteeism? 




■ "86% 


' 10% ' 


12% 


g) Disrupt! veneas \ 




95% ' 


■ 1« ' 1 ■ ■ ■ 


'6% 


h) Apathy ', 




89% 


5%:": r 

, ... . ^ 


7% 


i) Self-confidence? 




81% 


18% 


e% 



Have yoti' talten- ar 
aatlon to deal wi 
these outcomes? 



7% ' 9.3% ' 



93% 



5% A . 95% 

92% ^ 



"94%. 
9:3% 
92% 



remained* The schools apparently have not tak^ri any action 
K©-deal with any of the listed outcomes, probably because 
so few reported any changes. These data arc consistent 
with the data reported in Section 3 that the students them- 
selves reported not varying their behavior in school. It 
seems clear the schools expect those who stay in school to 
behave as if they had not received a diploma equivalent and 
to conform to the usual rules and regulations. Furthermore, 
those v;ho choose to stay in school accept, if not desire, 
theiir status as regular diploR^a-seeking students. 

Students who have failed the CHSPE . One of the controver- 
sial aspects of the CHSPE program is th^t the schools are 
not told which of their students did not pass the CHSPE. 
The schools are provided with the number who were certified 
at their schools and the names of those who passed the CHSPE 
Those whose names do not appear on the school pass list ei- 
ther failed the CHSPE or failed to show for the exam. Many 
school personnel have complained tha^t they need to know the 
fail^rs in order to provide counseling, which may include 
rei^diation. However, only one-third of the superintendents 
and principals interviewed (see Section 5) believed the 
schools should be provided v/ith the names of failers; the 
remainder respected the right of privacy for those students 
who chose to take the CHSPE, In any case, the schools gen- 
erally know informally who has failed the exam, since they 
knov; generally who signed-up, and they know who passed. 



Bchooi respondents were asked to what extent they had noticed 
changes in some activities relating to those who failed the 
CHSpil Shown in Table 29 are the summary results of these 
questions. Significant increases are. noted in the areas of 
effort to get study help and requests for guidanfce. It is 
in these same areas where some action has been taken by 
school officials to deal with the increase. Not surprisingly, 
the self-conf idc^nce among the failers was perceived by nearly 
20 percent of the school respondents to have decreased. 
There are systematic differences between regular -^nd con-r 
tinuation high schools. In every category, the responses 
of continuation personnel included a higher percentage of 
responses at both the "increase" and "decrease ^category , 
and fewer percentage responses in the "no change" category. 
It may be that continuation school staff mjimbers are more 
aware of failers' attitudes, given the smaller size and less 
structured environment prevalent in most continuation schools. 
Continuation school respondents also indicated in a greater 
proportion than regular high school respondents that they 
have taken action to deal with the various outcomes. 

School curriculum . Many school people have expressed con- 
cern that the stress on functional literacy and basic ap- 
plied skills, both chara'cteris tic of the contents of the 
CHSPE, may alter the nature of the curriculum. Indeed, if 
greater numbers of students elect to take the CHSPE and 
great numbers fail, then the schools are apparently not 
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TABLE 29 



, CHARACTERISTICS OP STUDENTS WHO PAIL THE CHSPE 
AND REMAIN IN SCHOOL 



AMONG STUDENTS ttllo'tfAVE FAILED THE CHSPE j 



To what extent have you noticed a 
change in the following: 



a) Studiousness) 

b) Absenteeism? 

c) Disrupjiiyeness? 

d) Apathy? ' , 

e) Self-confidence? 

f| Effort on 'their part to get 
stiidy help for the next 
CHSPE , 

} : 

g) Requests for guidance? 

h) Dropping out of school altogether^ 2% 



Decrease 


NO Change 


Increase 




81% 


13% 1 


6% 


81% 


13% 


n 


J 

nr 


3% 


n 


82% 


10% 


19% 


78% 


3 % 


3% 


^6% 


. 31% 


2V 


'63% . 


35% 



93% 



15% 



providing 'the kind of instruction necessary to exceeding 
the CHSPE cut-off • However/ great numbers (relatively 
speaking) are not ta};ing the CHSPE, and many of those who 
do tc^ke it are not dissatisfied with the current School 
curriculum — leading to little coordinated pressure to modify 
the school curriculum,^ Tl^re ''are ways in which schc^^Rls 
could prepare students for the CHSPE — the best way would 
be to offer a special clas^ stressing 1) fundamental arith- 
metic operations at about an^ "eight grade" level, 2) literal 
comprehension of everyday materials such as newspapers, and 
3). basic communica^^tive writingf skills • 

In response to a question asking if the school had modified 
its curriculum as a result of the CHSPE, an impressive pro- 
portion C94 percent) reported that they had not Modified 
their curriculum. This fact was verified in response to a 
similar question in the personal interview phase of this 
study, Continu'atipn. J^igh school personnel' Reported a much 
highek^ percentage of curricul^im modif ication-r 20 percent 
indicated they had modified t-heir curriculum in some way. 
Some typical ways of modifying the cur;i?aculum are special J 
classes, independent st rUagrmKtic testing, .arid special 

tutoring situations • 

Only 10 percent of the regu^r high schools ^ of fer specific 



i^r high schools ^ of f e 
i:f"whiie more ^an'hal 



study help toward the CHSPE| while more ^^an' half (53 per- 
cent) the continuation schools offer study help.-, The par- 
ticular types of study help of/ered are displayed in Table 
30, along v;ith a comparison between continuation high schools 
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•TABLE 30 ■ - 

' Specific Study Help Toward the CHSPE 
DOES. YOUR SCHOOL OFFER SPECIFIC STUDY HELP TOWARD THE CHSPE? 

' I '■ ' r I , 

I 

Percent Responding YES 
, Regular High School Continuation High School 

' 10% 53% 

AMONG SCHOOLS THAT INDICATED THAT THEY DO OFFER SPECIFIC STUDY HEIp : 

Pe^rcent Who' Offer 

\ ■ 

Regular High School Continuation High Scjiool 

■ • ■ 

a) A class for ^ ^ 

credit 17% ' 43% 



b) A class or 

workshop^ not 
for 'credit 4% i2% 



c) A Study kit 25% 50% 

d) Tutoring by ^ 
students; granting 

credit to tutors 6% 19% 

e) Tutoring 'by ' 
students; not . • 
granting credit ' 

to tuto r s 1 1 % 1 2 % 

f ) Teacher staying 
^after school or 

during "f rete** 
hour and helping 
* students practice 

for the CHSPE 29% 49% 

g) Diagnostic testing 

of individuals 31% ' . 66% 

h) Other 41% 46% 
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and regular high schools. .. Diagnostic testing of Individuals^ 
study kits, teacher help, and classes' for credit rate, high 
anjong the specific ^tudy offerings^ with continuation, high 
schools involved in a: greater proportion than regiAar high 
schools. 

Attitude 'toward /CHS PE > Questionnaire respondents were asked 
to characterize the general attitude of various individuals 
or groups toward the CHSPE. *rhe summary' results appear in 
Table 31. Guidance counselors and students are the two 
groups most favorable tov/ard the CHSPE^ followed closely by 
principals and superintendents. Continuation school per- . 
sonnel reported significantly higher percentages^ in'' the 
"favorable" category for all persons or groups. The per- 
centages in^ the "favorable" column of Table . 31 ^re* consider- 
ably inflated in comparison to the results of the perso;nal 
interviews, and the percentages in the , ^]unf ayorable " column 
are sub^^tantially. lower than those obtained in the personal 
interview phase.-' One possible reason for this discrepancy 
is that the person who completed the mail survey knew the 
most about the CHSPE program and may have been more favorably 
impressed — perhaps his more positive attitude somewhat fla- 
vored his judgment \^*ith respect to others ' opinions . It 
is enough to note that amon§ those researchers who conducted ^ 



the field interviews, no such pervasive positive attitudes 
y/ere found (except among some continuation school personnel) . 

Some school conditions. The school representative was asked 



TABLE 31 



General Attitudes foward the CHSPE 

■ ■ ■ ' ■' . ■ • ■ • • \ 

, AMONG THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS OR GftOUPS CONNECTED WITH YOUR SCHOOL, HOW WOUIi'D YOU 
. . apCTERIZE THEIR GENERAL ATTITUDE .TOWARD THE CHSPE PROGRAM? , ' . 

■ , ■ . < ■' ' ' 

... * > ■ 

\ I ■ : 



M 1 I'F 


Unfavorable 

in— ^ 


Neutral 

(5) " 

i 

32% 


Favorable 
ITI 


Divided 
(41 


a) Principal 


n 


> 541 


4% 


b) Guidance counselors ' ] , 

c) Students 


1% ' 


23%. 

,] . 

30% ' 


■«,.•■■ 

56% 


9% 

13%.;: 


d) Teachers 


10% . 


34% 


35% 


21% . 


e) Parents 


8% 


' 33% 


32% 


''27%/,, 


f ) Local business' coMunity 


m ■ 


56% 


16% 


18% • 


g) Local school board 


li 


42% 


40% 4 


11% 


h) .District superintendent 


n . 


38% , 


51% * 


4% 
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to what' extent certain conditions Have been altered in 
^.isevefal. areas over tjie X.ast five years* The majority (81 
pei»cent) of the schools' reported an increase in the variety 
of courses of ^ered^ with continuation high schools showing 
a greater increase. The emphasis on basic skills is mani- 
fest: Eighty-eight percent of th^ regul&r'high schools 
and 77 percent of the continuatiO|i^ high schools reported 
an increase in such emphas i's>\^ The ' evidence gathered in the 
personal interviews . substantiated these figures but also 
m6de*d^ear that this increased! interest in the basic skills 
is not a restilt of the*CHSPE prograjn. The range of alter- 
native grading practices has not changed for most (60 per- 
cent) schools, with no differences in this regard between 
continuation highi schools and regular high ...schools , ^ 
School personnel were asked to indicate" the^variety of pro- 
grams or courses offered in th/ir school., Showr^ in Table 
32 are the summary results, for this question. The differT 
ences between the structure of continuatibn high schools 
and regular high schools is eminently evident on these vari- 
ables, . The high interest* in remedial basic .skills instruc- 
tion and consumer education are positive indicators for 
potential CHSPE takers. ' i ' . - 

% ■ 

Average daily attendance (a,d.a.) losses , A decrease in 
a.d.a, caused by CHSPE passers who 3keave school and the - re- 
sulting funding loss is clearly the /ILlient disincentive 
from the schools' perspective^. The^|| financial impact, both 



Programs or Coursq^s Operating' in the School's 



PLEASE INDICATE WHETHER OR NOT THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS OR COURSES 
CURRENTLY OPERATING AT YOUR SCHOOL. 



\ 



Category 



Percent Selecting the, Category 

qontinuation High Schoo] 



College advanced 
placement 



Regular High School 



Self-Spaced learning ' 74% 

Diagnostic- 
prescriptive 
education 66% 

Student exhange 

program 71% 

Dropout prevention 

program 48% 

Bilingual program 54% 

Remedial basic 

skills instruction 99% 

Career exploration 96% 

Ethnic studies 51% 

Women's st^i^ies 24% 

Consumer education 93% 

Sociology^ anthro- 
pology ^ or 
psychology 
courses 94% 



19% 
99% 

85% 
3% 

€2% 

9% 

99% 
95% 
55% 
40% 
92% 



78% 



statewide fein^^^^^ districts, is explored in SectionA.. ' 

' of this repoft; The issue acJdressed on the ;questiorinaire 
was to what extent the schools viewed the a. d.a. loss as 
a problem on a three-point scale, ranging from "not a prJb- 
: ,lein- (1) , to a "serious problem,'^. (.3) -The mean response 
for all schools was .1 . 3 / with - 73 percent ^j^rvdicatirig that 
loss .of students and consequent a.d.a. loss is not viewed 
as a problem. the "dif £erences between continuation high ' 
schools and regular high schools is revealing: The, mean ' 
for. regdlar high sclgols is 1.4, with 67 percent indicating 
that a.d.a. loss was not a problem; the mean value for. 
continuation high schoola/is 1.2, with 81 percent indicat- 
.ing that a.d.a. loss wasTnot a problem. Results the 
^personal interviews _with\istrlct ^dministrators sybsta«- 
tiates these f indings-nearV82 percent of the administra- 
tors interviewed believe that\^.a. loss is not a problem. 
At the time of the December, 197^ CHSPE, however, only 50 
percent reported believino^C^i^. d. a. " loss would be a se- 
rious problem. These figures are substantially more opti- 
mistic than, reporte-d by State Department of Education con-'"^ 
sultants whoynet with school ad-minis trators throughout the 
1975-7|6 school year. 

continuation high schools may be less concerned than regu- 
lar high schools about a.d.a. losses for two reasons. First, 
continuation schools are generally operating at full capacity 
with many more students desiring entrance than is allowed— ' 
the loss of a few students or even a significant number of 



8^udent$ couid" bo regained rapidly • ' Second^ conbinuation 
high schools in •'equalization'' district's are ,cl^|feifled as 
••necessary s'm&ll high schools" (Educa^ioff Code S 41707) 
and^ as siich^ have, only .to fall witfeiin a broad a«.d,a, ranqe 
•t6 •receive their *re venue share. The loss of a few a.d.a. 
units would not be detrimenteil unleste the c^ifforence dropped 
the school into auiother category*-/ \ V 
To ferret out systematic differences among regular high 
schools ^ :^sponses to the a,d,a, loss question were compared 
on numerous school characteristic variables. Shown in Table 
33 are the mean responses for regulc^r high schools of vary- 
ing characteristics. Inferential statistical tests were 
•*not used, since, for all practical purposes, the entire 
population of schools ..,was surveyed; thus differences in 
mean are "real," although . possibly educationally insignifi- 
cant. The higher the mean value, the more a.d.a. loss is 
perceived as a problem. The general trend for the sociq-'. 

A 

economic status (SES) indicators (housing, income, occupa- 
tion) is that a.d.a. loss is generally perceived as less a 
problem for schools in the lower SES ranges. The greatest- 
concern over^ loss of a.d.a. occurs for schools v/hose chil- 
dren's parents live in owner-occupied housing, have incomes 
in the high-middle range, and have occupations which are 
mostly white-collar. Furthermore, higher concern over a.d.a 
loss occurs in the 5 to 9 percent tenth grade dropout range 
(only 17 percent of the schools ar\f in that category) and 
the middle ranges of the percent eligible for free lunch. 




TABLE 33' 



Perceptions of a.d.a, Loases for -Regular 
^Igh School^spf Differing C|iaracteristi'cs 



k'rlable 



percent Tenth Grade Dropouts 




15>-^ 19% 



20 - 24% 
25 - 29% 
30 - 3i4% 
35 4 39% 



40 - ^^orl.inore 
Percent Eligible for Free Lunch 
0-9% 

10 - 19% ' 
2Q - 29i 

30 - 39%\ \ 
, 40 - 49% ' ' 

t 50 - or more * 
Percent Absences 
Less than 5% 
6 - 10% 

11 ^ 15%/ 
16 - 20% 
21 - 30% 



1' 

'-'I.. 



Mean^ 

I ■1.35 ■ 
i 1.41 

. 1,.43 

/l.io 
i.o 

1 . 4 

1.36 

1.41 

1.37 - 

1.43 

1.29 

1.13 

1.37 
1.39 
1.33 
1.27 
1.13 



435 
.145 
54 
22 
23 
10 
5 

- 2 
5 

296 
183 
99 
47 
31 
55 

84 
426, 
156 
41 
16 



r 



-sr 
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a) ^ Mean responses a|-a computed on the scale ^(1) not a problem 
•(2) somewhat of ^: giroblem (3) 'serious probl^m-for the state- 
ment "Loss of students and consequent ADA Ipss" - 
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Variable Mean n 

Housing in Schools* Area^ 

Owner Occujjifed 1.43 97 

Some Rental 1.33 440 

Evenly Mixed 1.41 169 

1^ Mostly Rental ' 1.17 24 

^ All Rental 2.0 2 

Estimate of Average Income Level 

Hi^h Income 1.18 11 

High - Middle ' 1,41 118 

Middle 1,40 236 

Low - Middle 1^. 34 286 

Low 1.22 54 

Parental Occupation 

Professional ' 1.38 34 

Mostly White Collar ' 1.44 ' 130 

Evenly Mixed 1,38 20 3 

Mostly Blue Collar " 1.33 284 

All Blue Collar 1.29 72 
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Caution should be exercised in the interpretation of these 
,di.:f f erences — they are not large differences, and all the 
means are closer to the "not a problem" category than the 
"somewhat of a problem" category. 

School personnel were also asked whether, aside from a.d,a, 
loss, loss of bright students and loss of students who need 
to be in school is a problem. With respect to bright stu- 
d<snts, the great majority (8,7 percent) responded that the 
loss of these students is not a problem, presumably because 
great numbers of bright students are not taking the CHSPE 
and of those who do and pass, many remain in school. Fewer 
(73 percent) perceived the loss of students who need to be 



in school as "not a problem, " In fact, 23 percent re 
they vicv/ed the loss of students who need to be in scltool 
as '^somev/hat of a problem." It is a pervasive theme stated 
repeatedly throughout the personal interviews that school 
is tlw best place tor luo^^^t individuals under the age of 18:^ 
The school environment allov/s for ootimtim socialization, 
learning opportunities, and ideal cond-ltions for individual 
growth. School administrators oxpressod the belief that 
students should not be released from schools, particularly 
those students on the fringe's of the school environment 
(not the reca lei trantiO * Mo differences on these issues 
v/cre detected botwotMi continuatiQn high schools and regular 
hiqh school-s. 

f)Chool .';nrv^«^\'. t'ollowinq ai:f^ tho lu^ijc^i' t'lndincv: from 

— « — . ^ ^ 

tht! school sairvt^y c*oinp(MVMi t- : 
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Most of the publicity about , the CHSPE in the, schools 
consisted of posting the CHSPE Information Bulletin^ 
More aggressive means of publicizing^ (e.g^, loud- 
speaker announcements, talks given in class) were 
used sparingly. 

School personnel reported more "below average" than 
"bright" students interested in the CHSPE* 
School personnel , in general , did not allow any 
relaxation of requirements for those who passed the' 
CHSPE and remained in school. 

Nearly one-f if th of those school personnel v;ho re- 
sponded detected an increase in self --confidence / 
among students who passed the CHSPE and remained 
in school. 

Tv/o-thirds of the school personnel supported the 
policy of no^releasing the names of non~passers. 
One- third of the survey respondents rc pointed an 
increase in requests for study help and requests 
for guidance amonig those who did not pass the 

chspeS 



Nearly all <94 percent) school personnel reported 
that their schools^^h/Kl not modified their curri'crula 
as a result of the rnSPf-: proqrauu ' 

Ques t ion n aire responden ts reported tha t among vari- 
ous groups ill the school , quidanco counselors and 
s t u d o n t: s v; n r o L h inc^ ^ ^ t f a \: a hit', t: o w a \:d t\\v C\V^V V. . 



Three-fourths of the school personnel respondents 
indicated;»t^hat loss of CHSPE pas'sers and subseauent 
revenue- losses v/ere not viewed as a problem in their 
schools. 

Continuation high school respondents were generally 
more positive, more flexible in their attitude to- 
ward examinees, more v/illing to provide instruc- 
tional opportunities for potential examinees , and 
less concerned about losses of per-student .state 
aid, than regular high school respondees . 
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DISTRICT AND SCHOOL INTERVIEV7S 



District and school j^ersonnel interviews were conducted 
during the last two weeks of April,- 1977, in an attempt to 
elicit responses not easily obtainable on a mail question- 
naire and to obtain information directly from high-level 
administrators. A sample of 30 district superintendents 

and 30 high school principals made up the interview tiarget 

■ 

group. Unlike that of the mailed questionnaire to schools, 
the salient purpose was to contact the individi^al v;ho v/as 
the spokesperson for district or school policy. The at- 
titudes of these top administrators toward the CPISPE pro- 
gram are crucial in assessing the secondary school impa^ 
of the CHSPE. 




The Instrument ^ 

i' ■ — ■ 

A struct\ired interview instrullient was constructed to obtain 
both fact and opinion from the in terviewees • Questio]i 
v;ere generated from screenings of the initial respoi 

from the scliool ques t ionnairer; , as wall as from con: 

i 

ations of dis trict/iichool policy. The result was a 33- 
question structured interview Schedule (/Appendix VIII ) , with 
most responses ore-c^ded and comments solicited on each 
question. 




Tramina 

Five intoirviov'or.s w<>i-e tr.iiiunl in .1 (tiio '.vcm-'Ic i. n-r,n fv i cc; 
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workshop* The training included actual interviewindf ex- 
periences with the; instrument at selected local fiel\d test 
sites. In addition, interviewers were provided with ^com- 
prehensive folder of materials (Appendix IX, describing the 
CHSPE program; however, the interviewers v;ere ii^tructed 
not to function as an information resource (most questions 
were directed to the State Department of Education) , since 
only approximately one hour jas allocated to conduct each 
interviev/. The interviewers were instructed to address all 
questions to the district superintendent, the high school 
principal, or their designated representatives, VJhen more 
than one district/school representative was present during 
the .interviev/ (as was often the case) , rit became more dif--' 
ficult to direct attention toward the top administrat^rr^^ 
since, for the most part, his subordinates were more knowl- 
edgeable about the CHSPE. The head administrator's opinion 
was t;olicitod; .If ho deferred , to nubordinates , this fact 
was noted. Shown in Table 34 is the . dis tribution by posi- 
tion of those interviev/ed and others present. 

Sample nistrict and Schools 

There are 254 unified and 115 high school districts in 
California, supporting 719 hiqh scliools and 311 continuatiqn 
nchools.^ with a samplc'oe 30 districts, and 30 schools, 
generalizations should be made with caution. Since the 
mttjor^policy consiciora tions rt^volvo around the district, >. 



1. Octob<^r Po om-f' Sa cr amtMi tc^ : California State 

ITopa'r trruMi t ot. Mducatior\^ 1976. 
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DISTRIBUTION dF DISTRICT AND SCHOOL INTERVIEWEES 
/ BY TITLE 



■I 

SCHOOL INTERVIEWS 



DISTRICT INTERVIEWS 



INTERVIEWEE 



OTHERS PRESENT ; 
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26 Principals 

3 Vice-principals* ; 
1 Director of Pupil Services 



1 Guidance Counselor 
1 Head Counselor 
3 Vice-principals 

1 School psychologist 
1 Att:en(iancG"'Supervisor 
1 Shop Counselor ' 



/ 



16 Superintendents 1 
6 Assistant Superintendents 
1 Principal / 
1 Deputy Supeciijjzendent ^ 
1 Coordinator of Secondary Education 
1 Counselor 

1 Coordinator of Curriculum ' ■ 

and Research^ 
1 Coordinat6r'of 'Instruction 
1 Director of Student Personnel 
1 Consultant - Group Testing , 

and Evaluation 



2 Assistant Superintendents 
2 Principals 

1 Chairman, Education, Standards 

Coinnittee 
1. Coordinator 
1 Consultant 

1 Head of Services \ 
and District Education \ 

1 Administrator of Instruction 
and Student Services 

,1 Counseling Director 

1 Director of Research 

2 Pupil Personnel Directors 
1 Director of Curriculum 

1 Director of. Career Education 
1 Coordinatorvof Special Education 
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the sampling unit was chosen to be the d|istrict^ with two 
schools (regular and continuation) selected* within half 
the districts^ Another cogent reason for selecting the 

district as the first-stage sctmpling unit was the avail- 

/ 

ability of stratifying variables collected by the California 

. • • -t 

Assessment Program (CAP) . \^ile school-level twelfth grade 
data- are collected ^f or GAP analysis, continuation high 
school students are not assessed^ effectively ruling' out 
the high school as a primary sampling unit* 
Districts were stratified on four variables, resulting in 
54 cells from which to sample the 30 districts. This seim- 
pling framework is displayed in Figure 4. Definitions of 
the stratifying variables are as follovrs: 

District type .-^ Districts were typed as either unified or 
high school in ordor to expose any systematic policy dif- 
ferences V7ith respect to the CHSPE program. 

I^is^rict si2G .^ ^District size, classified as high, medium, 

or low, was^ based on the number of students tested in the 

twel:^th gra^ie CAP. The class i/f icat^ons were as f callows : 

Large : 3,5 00 students or more 
Medium^;- between 501 and 3 , 49 9 st\Lidents 
Small ^: . feWer than 501 students 

Shown in Table 35 is the 1973 distribution of schools by 
size (number of stv/dents tested) of district and by size . 



1 . The cource ^ f or this vari able is the 19 7 7 Cali fornla 
Public Schoo 1 director-/ , Sacramentol Calilornia State 
D D a r t n e n t of I : d u g a 1 1 o n , 1977 . 

2. The source for cliscri,ct size .is thb 1975-J7G California 
Ai; s e s s mo n t P r ocj i: a m ci a t a f i 1 e . 
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Figure 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



1* Entries arp runiibor of school districts within a given cell. 
Number of sariiplo cli:U-.rictr> are enclosed in [parentheses, 
Cens where schools were sai:ipled are indicated by an asterisks* 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS BY SIZE OF DISTRICT AND SIZE OF SCHOOL, 1973* 
, District Number of Students Tested ' 
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of school. As district size increases^ school size also 

increases, so*^ that the large districts account for most 

of the students in rather large schools. Thus in terms 

of a sample representing the^ greatest number of students, 

the emphasis should be on the^edium or large districts. 

However, the sample should also accurately reflect the 

views of the si^aller districts. 

\ ' ' ' 

AFDC . ^ The percent Aid to Families v/ith Dependent Children 

(AFDC) was tricho tomized from the statewide percentile dis- 
tribution into high, medium, or lov; as follows: 

State P^centile Ranks Percent AFDC 

\ : ■ 

• High : 67 - 100 over 10% 

Medium: 34-66 4.8% - 9.9% 

Low : 33-0 4.7% or below' 

Early in 1976 each district completed a questionnaire asking 
for the enrollment of eacli school in the district and the 
number of students in the school whose families were re- 
ceiving AFDC assistance. For each tv/elfth grade school, 
the nuinbor of students was divided by the school enrollment 
to yield a percent AFDC figure. The district AFDC value 
was calculated by weighting tjhin percent AFDC figure for 
each high school by the. number oL' tv/olf^th grade students 
tested in the school. The district figures wore then ranked 
and percentiles computed. 



I^ho/jourrn for: o^^rcont AFDC is the, 1915-16 California 
Asr»ix,tismnnt: PT-ocrrain data flip. 



District location.*^ .District 'location was classified as 



rural, urban, or sy6uybari basqd on the following index of 



school location: 



Urban 
Suburban ; 



CifVs^f more than 300 , 000_ popul<ation 
"City/: of more than 100, 000 but less than 
300, odo : . 

J^; .Usually characterized as by itself, not 
' ■ I as being , near or part of a more popu- 
/ lated area 
2\ Located near a city of moro ^^an 300 ,000 

. * 

Communitiy (incorporated as a city or town 

ok^ unincorporated area) of more than 

r . . 

251^)0 0 but less ^ than 10 0 > 00 0 : 

' w ■' 

1. Usually characterized as by itself, not 
as- being near or part of a more popu- 
lated- area 

2. liOcatOLi near a city of more than 300,000 

3. Located near a city of more than 100,000 
but less than 300,000 

Community ' (incorporated as a city or town 
or . an unincorporated area) of 2,500 - 25,000 
1. Usually charnctori:.:od ar. by itself, not 

as being near or part of. a more popu--' 

la ted area 

2*:: located Uf^vir a city oE more than 300,000 



1. "/The r^oubcr f-av thir. y.wicxhli'. \.r> Vho. ]T>7't-7S California 
• AssessraouL Proarara Lluta file. 



3. Located near a city of more than 100^000 

i^t less than 300^000 
;'4 . Ldctj^ted near a city or town of more 

but less than 100,000 ' 
Rural: » Rural.cirea; less than 2^500 population: 

1, Usually characterized as by itself^ not- 
as being ^near or part^of a moxsD popu- 

^ " lated area . •■■^ ' ' ' t 

2, Located near a city oif'more th^in 300^000 
' ' 3, Located near a city or ^ town of more 

' .than 100^000' but less than 300,000 ' : 

4r Located near a city or. tovm of more 

than 25,000 but less than 100,000 

- - 5, Located near a city or .iiov/n of morjji^ 

' ' than 2,500 but less tjihan- 25 , 000 

. ' ^ ' ' ' 
A district was assigned the modal classif ication^f the 

schools within the district reporting location on the 

,twelf^h gr^^de 'CAP t^espi 

The Sampling framework was composed of 2 x ^ 3 • x "^3 = 54 

.cell^ and is. depicte^ljin Figiire 4. . The number of districts 
selected (30) is indicated, by parentheses within samnle 
cells. An asterisk i^ifidi^ates schools were selected vrithiri 
that partlciilar celi^,' • -. ' 

VJhile^ it ;is ^true the number 'of saimpled districts 'is smar^J: 
in -comparison to the tota^l number of districts (about qn 
8 percent sample) , thG selected districts contain a twelfth- 

V ■ . . . . ' , ' 

g;rade\ population repren^^ii ting . 33 percent of ' the statewide 



155 

* . . ' ■ ■ , ' *■ 

total. Shown in fable 36 is the twelfth-grade enrollment 

(raw and as a percentage of total twelfth-grade enrollment) 
for the sample districts. The "weighting" in the sample 
selection in favor of high twelfth-grade enrollment dis- 
tricts allows for a balancing of district representative- 
ness and student representation in a sample' of only 30 

« 

districts. 

Two hicjh schools, a regular and continuation high; school, 
were selected from each ot half the ,sample districts. These 
15 districts .^vere selected to include as many cells as 
possiblp (see Figure 4) but "weighted" toward the large and 
medium sized districts . The sample^istricts and schools 
are listed in Table 37. , \^ • 

An additional index, the CIISPL' utilization index, v;as com- 
puted for schools and districts.- The^ index is *an indicator 
of the relative number of students who took th6 CHSPE in a 
given school. ^ The index was computed for a school by sum* 
minq the number of ^ CHSPE - examinees oVer the first three 
administrations and dividing by twc^JX: th-\rade enrollments 




dex -v^iflfes 

/ 7^ 



District utilization was conput^^im(ilar\vy The index 

then dichotomized into a high and. low classification; 

f ■ ■ 

^ <=on|:inu#tion high school arid regular high school were 
chosen^lrt .each of t.he 15 sample districts, with the schools 
' Within- disti-ictG matched on the CHSPE utilisation index.' 



1. The number is the sum of thoi3e v/ho regis tered in a 

given ,55chool presumably £\ close approximation - to those 
actual^ly residing in the school • 3 area. 



TABLE 36 



Twelfth-grade Enrollment Sample Districts' 




Enrollment 
Twelfth-grade 




Long Beach Unified School District 

OS Angeles Unified School District 
San Diego City Unified School District 
San Francisco Unified School District. 
Oakland Unified School District 
San Jose Unified School District 

■ c 

San Bernardino Unified School District 

Pasadena Unified School District 

X.' 



Mendocino Uni f .t^d School .Distri<8 
Washington,, Unified School District 
Newark Unified School District 
ABC Unified School District 
Kelseyvi/lle Unified School District 
Benicia Unified School District 
San Juan Unified School District 



4. 



3, 929 
3.5,7 87 
7,865 
4,936 
3; 125 
2,379 
2,033 
1,673 
41 
302 
549 
1,425 
50 

18 V 
3,963 



Percentage 
of Total 



1. 37 
12.51 
2.75 
1.72 
1. 09 
. 83 
.71 
.58 
.01 
.11 
.19 
.50 
. 02 
. 06 
1. 39 



.W.l. From the Octobetr Report 197 5-7 6 , California. State Department 
of Education , Sacramento . ~ 4 ■» 
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Enrollment Percentage 
Twelfth-grade of Total 



J 



San Ramon Valley Unified 
School District 

^ Conejo Valley Unified School District 

•Oro Madre Unified School District 

Tahoe-Truckee Unified School District 

Montelp^low Unified School District 

v * 

Campbel A Uhi9n High Schqol District 

Oxnard Union High School District 

Red Bluff Union High School District . 

Kern Union High School District 

^^^naheim Union High School District 

Huntington Beach Union High School 
District 

San Mateo Union Hi^^^h^chool District 
Tamalpais Union High School pistrict 
San Dieguito Union High School Distric 
Grossm'ont Union High School District 

TOTAL ^ . 

r 

STATEWIDE T0T7VL 



895 . 


.3i|. 


, 1,263 


.44 


132 


.05 


197 


• .07 


1 4 9 0 


C A 


9 Q 


1 1/1 


^ f ^ O A. 


. /y 


ff 

■J o o 




3,626 


1.27 


5,253 


■ . 1.83 


4,270 


1.49 V 


2,691 


.94 


1,316 


.46 


:t . 790 


.28 


4,389 


■ 1.53 


100,368 


35.07 


285,868 


, 35.10 
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t^^BLE 37 
SAMPLE DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 



DISTRICT 



LONG BEACH UNIFIED 
LOS ANGELES UN I TIED 
SAN DIEGO CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 



ABC UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SAN JOSE UNIFIED 



PAS ADMffiUNJFI ED 




f 



SAN ^UAlsi UNIFIED 



\ ■ 



SCHOOLS 



1. 
2. 

■ 3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
-7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12.- 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



Polytechnic Senior High 
Lakewood ^Jenior High 
Aliso Continuation 
ncll Senior High 
Midway Jr - Sr High School 
jPoint Loma Senior iflgh 
Jt^hn A. O'Connell Voc High 
J. Eugene McAteer High 
Dewey , Continuation High 
Ca'stlemont Senior High 
Tracy Education Center 
Qahr High School 
Edison High School ' 
Pioneer High School 
Foothill High. School, 
Blair High School 
La Entrada Continuation 
Del Campo High School 

• 179 




"C 
R 
C 
R 
C 
R 
V 
R 
C 
R 
C 
R 
C 
R 
C 
R 
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DISTRICT . SCHOOLS • TYPE 



CAMI?BELL UNIO^^ HIGH SCHOOL 


19. 


' Williams High School 


c 




20. 


Blackford High School 


n 
t\ 


OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


21. 


Frontier High School . 


c 






Channel Islands High School . 


R 


RED DLUFF 




Salisbury High School 


C 






u 






24. 


Red Bluff High School 


R 


^ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


25. 


Gilbert High School 


C 




26. 


Savanna High School 


R 


KERN UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


27. 


Arvin Continuation High School 


C 




20. 


North High Sc"ffifol 


R 


GROSSMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


29. 


Chaparral High School 


C 


\ 


30. 


El Cajon Vall^ 4Iigh 

> 


R 




c 
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Matchea we^e not always possible due to the United selection 
of continuation high schools (most districts have only one),^ 
Where, there was a choice ^of schools^ random selection pro- 
cedures v/ere used* Shown in Figure 5 is the distribution 
of high schools within the selected districts, 

Intervie^ Results 

Overview ^ In general^ district superintendents and school 
principals view tlfc CHSPE as an alternative for thqse stu- 
dents who are unable to 'adapt to the -school environment. 
There is^ hov/ver^ strong sentiment that the schools serve 
their constituency (those under 18) by contributing in a 
substantially positive way to the individuals* basic skills^ 
learning^ and socialization . Moreover ^ each district and 
schooldevelops its curriculum organization and structure 
in v/ays congruent with locad needs and demands. Not sur- 
prising ly^ the, CIISPE is viev/ed as antithetical to local de- 
sires, a product of a coalition of legislators and the State 
Department of Education. 

The CHSPE itself (as opposed to the 'program) raises the ire 
of many school officials- Few have knowledge of pass/fail 
criteria, and . many disagree with the almost exclusive stress 
on functional literacy and appliied problem solving items, ' 
Mof/^- believe that a passing,>^5core on t'he State Department 

of T2ducation-deyeloDed CHSPE ^is in. nc^wav cbmparible to a 
regular locally av/arded diploma. . iMaburation , socialization, 
and peer interaction' are mdst often cit-ed as the positive 

• • ' * / . 



HIGH SCHOOL^ 



REGULAR * . ■ ' CONTINUATION 



CHSPE UTILIZATION INDEX CHSPE UTILIZATION INDEX 
H L H L 



U 1, X X 

N 2, X ' X 

? 3, X . X , 

f 4. X X 

? . 5- * X ■ 

? 6, . X X 

P 7, V ^ ~ ^ 

, 8, X X 

■ 9. X 'X 



H S 1. X X 

I G 2, X X 

Q H 3.. " * X . 'X 

H O 4. X X 

O . 5. X X 

'X ^ X ■ ' 



Figure 5 



Di&tributipn of 30 Sample High Schools, 
l^- District Type, High School Type and * 
CHSPE Utilization Index 
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benefits of high^chool which are not tested. Further^ 

the districts themselves are moving in the direction of ud- 

f 

grading their diplomas by requiring demonstrated competency 
from students (as required by AB 3408) who are awarded a 
local diploma; and while these competencies are "minimal, 
they are eminently representative of local desires. 
An almost insouciant attitude is exhibited by the top ad- 
ministrators : Nearly without exception, district and school 
leaders believe that the impact of the CHSpe program on 
the schools is minimal. The loss of a,d,a, and subsequent 
loss of revenue is not perceived as a^problem, since so few 
students elect to,, take the CHSPE, Curriculum adjustments 
are non-existent, although counselors are kept 'somewhat 
busier^ advising prospective CHSPE examinees. 

Only >^one di^^^ict • superintendent ( of a large urban district) 
indicated distrfa^'^'at the financial disincentives. His fr,es- 



sage: Remove the revenue losses stemming from examinees 
who leave school, and I^^'^hange my district's attitude toward 
the CHSPE, His particular concern is the iiumber ofThid-year' 
graduates who, along with the losses from^-CHSPE, create a 
considerably revenue decrease. It is probable that the im- 
ct of the CHSPE occurs in these marginal situations where 
id-year graduate losses and declining enrollment losses 
combine, . - j 



Questionnaire results, (The CHSPE Announcement is sent to 
all districts and high school sites, \Vhen asked if the 



administrator had seen the TVnrjouncGment/ 95 percent indicated 

they had. The CHSPE Information Bulletin includes a more 

thorough explanation of the CHSPE progrcun and also contains 

ample questions. Most (88 i^ercent) of the superintendents 

and principals (80^97 percents) indicated that they were 

Ware of and had read the Information Bulletin, Several 

■ It ^ 

interviewees discussed their opinions o£ the CHSPE sample 
questions^, and the majority believed the questions were 
too easy an^ misleading . Those who commented were told by 
examinees that the questions found in the Information 
Bialletin v;ere not representative of the itejus on the CHSP5. 
Administrators reported that, in general, the Announcement 
and Information ) Bulletin were accessible, to students through 
the counseling of f ice , .bulletin . boards in the building, and ' 
through information passed on by various staff persons^ 

^ 

There was no specific standard procedure followed by schools 
or districts in publicizing the CHSPE, /There sAemad to be 
little organized effort on the part of the , dis.trictG and 
schools in providing preliminary information pertinent to 



the CHSPE. Many (65 percent) heli^p^ the State^ Department 
of Education had provid^JPRif f icient information about the 
CHSPE. Comments f'ror^i those individuals who did not f^el 



the Department provided sufficient information . variecJ greatly 

. \ . < ■ ' ' 4 

and were quite specific; however, questions on norming and 

scoring v/ere common. ,^ 

When asked if they had seen the iBxan>, almost all (90 per- > 

/' 

'cent), reported never having seen the exam, although they ' 



expressed a strong desire to peruse it; Some of the other 
staff nembers present during the interviews indicated they 
had seei.n copies of the exam while working as proctprs during 

si.' 

one of the administrations. VThen asked their opinion of " 
the CHSPE from what they knev/ of the exam, responses varied, 
but iSllfet did not feel qualified to answer. When asked if 
they felt the exam was too easy, 4 3. percent said "no" and 
33 percent were undecided. Presumably this response was 
a result of their knowledge of students who passed and did 
not pass the yam. The percent of^ administrators who felt 
the exam was too easy was smaller (.2 3 percent) , yet this 
group was far more vocal and articulate in expressing their 
concerns and opinions. They were very concerned that >the 
exam is too easy and the certificate awarded to those who 
pass it should not be equivalent to a high school diploma. 
A related concern emerged after interviewers describecJ the 
concept of '^survival skills*' and asked if the exam should 
place emphasis on questions dealing with these kinds of 
daily living problems: Seventy- two percent said yes, 17 
percent were undecided', and 12 percent said no. ' Generally, 
the individuals v;ho felt the exam v/as too easy felt the 
stress on "survival skills" was not desirable. These in- 
dividuals had doubts about the State Department o,f Education 
defining 'v/hat constitutes a hiqh school education vis-a-vis 
the CIISPE^r^'Many had. strong academic leanings and^ie^vted the 
"survival skills" emphasis as being in fundamental conflict 
v;ith their concept of a high school education. In'' general ^ 



those individuals who were in favor of eijiphasizing •'survival 
skills" felt that the CHSPE was designed/ for the high school 
dropout rathern than the college-bound aitudent; 
Even though several individuals disagr^d with the, term 
and concept of practical N^su^vival skillSf'* 82 g^ircent of 
the interviewees felt there was a trend toward increased . 
emphasis on consumer education; fev/^ however, (8 percent) 
felt that this increased emphasis was a result of or grew 
' put of concern over the emphasis on pr-aotitzal sk^ls on 

Z ' . ' 

the CHSPE* Many attributed the incife^sed empha$4.s on con- 
fijiim^r education, to enterprasing staff members r&ther' than 
any district policy or curriculum decision. Those flew who 
did feel the CHSPE contributed^ to the irjicrease ' in education' 
believed'^ the /CHSPE to be one of several movements in modern 
education influencing the secondary curriculum. 
The .State Department of Education releases only the names v 
of examinee's whq. pass, the^ CHSPE, . When asked if the names 
of non-pas3ers should also be released, responses were di- 
vid^ed in their ^svrers and many gave the same rationale 
for conflicting .^responses . Among the 37''percent over who: 
respohded "yes," most wanted these students to bev identified 
so they could recoive counseling and possibly remediation. 
Their desire tp knov/ the identity of students was not to 
single them out^s failures'but to help them bec^e . success- 
ful* Given thj^^Bp dn failers' self -concepts , this concern 
is certainly vaj^l-r-as far as it goes. Those (57'percent) 
^ who felt that the student should not.be identified wer(^ 



speaking from # humanistic standpoint* and believed it was 'v'^ - 

the -i,ndividuai« V clioice to take the CHSPE and his right of 

privacy shom^j be respected: Singling out the non-passers 

would probably contribute to the examinees' sense of fail- 

ure. so for both "yes" and "no" responses, individuals 

vere considering the ^students • self-esteem. Only 7 percent 

were undecidoca on the issue of whether or not to release 

non-passers' names. The comparison between superihtendents 

and princxpaig ^his regard is revealing, in that. half 
•n • ^ 

the principalg indicated they wanted the names of non-passers 
released, while fewer than one-quarter of the superintend- 
dents desired the names of tion-passers . 

Respondents WQi^e asked to characterize the attitude of vari- 
ous individuals or groups in the school' community. The 
responses^ are summarized in Tablel33 'The six choices of 
responses wer^ unf avo|»able , neutral, favorable, divided, 
or unknown. , siightly more than half (56 percent) the re-' 
spondees repoj-^ed School guidance counselors were favorable 
toward the CHspE: Counselors viewed 'it as a realistic op- 
tion fo^ sstude.nts , especially those . students who are dis- 
ench'anted with high school or -unable successfully to coge 
v/ith the constraints of ^niqh school. Counselors actively . 
recommended the' CHSPE to^individuals* they believed co.uld 
profit from the potential options sterrtriing from it, but the 
information w^s selectively given to ]^ome students who made 
thfe initial contact. ' ' 

Interviewees f^it that teachers knew very little and had 



\ 
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InterviewcQ Characterizatibn/ of Attitudes Toward the CUSPE 
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Unfavorable \j 


JJeutral 


FavorajS^ 


Divided 


Guidance Counselor 


, ■ 12% 




14% 


56% \v ' 
. ■ k ^ 
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18% 




'22% 


20% 


27% 


Students 












2% 




19% 


4 9% 


22% 


Parents 


10% 




20% • 


17% , 


28% 


School ^oard 






20% 


, 23% 


17% * 


Principals 


24% ' 

.« ■ 


• 


13% 




24% 


Superintendents 










.f 


Whom Yi0u know 


17% 




8% 




12% 












Yourself 

• 


17% 




7% 


58% 


17% 


Business Community 


14% 




2% 


. 7% 


5% . 



Unknown 



0% 
13% 
8% 
* 25% 
23% 
- 5% 

25% 
1% 
72% 
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few strong opinions about the :^The response- category 

with the highest percentage (27' percent ) yas the '•divided" 

•category. Interviewees rated students as^ favorable (49 pei: 
cent) ^toward the CHSPE, although interviewees expte^sed^the 

' opinion that many students were unaware" of the CHSPE. The* 
fact that nearly half th;e interviewees characterized ' stu- 
dent attitude as^ positive may;reflect the response bias of 
de^^ribing^ only those students whp know of the CHSPE/ . 
Interviewees selected the divided category witli highest 
frequency (28 pe'rcent) to characterize the attitude' of par- 
ents toward the CH^PE, Most parents are probably unaware 

. of the CHSPE, and the interviewee responses refer only tp 
those parents. who Were aware of the CHSPE program/ 
When asked, about the School boards' attitudes,^ i^ntervievrees 
responded to the ^ix choices in a rather uniform distribu- 
tion. More than likely the interviewees know very little, 
about the boards' attitudes , ^ since there was nearly no evi- 
dence of formal board action. - \ 

Superintendents characterized the attitude of principals 
as mostly neutral (27 percent) . or faVorable (30 percent) ^. 
On the other. hand> principals rated their peer group as 
more than one-third favQrab4.e (37 percent) / 30 percent un^r 
favorable, and 27 percent divided^, No principal felt that . 
any principal was neutral toward the exam. Principals felt' 
that 37 percent of their superintendents were favorable, 
while 40 percent of superintendents -.believed that s\iperin- 
tendents are favorable. Both a majority of .superintendents 



1S9 



(53 percent) and of principals (63 percent) ratec^ jthemselves 
as being favorable. Those who selected the favorable - cate-;' 
gory incjicatetj they favor the additional optica pr'o vide d 
the student. 

Both principals and superintendents or their ^esignejes were; 
reluctant to' make a definite statement- about :thQ' attitude 
of business or four-year colleges and universities, J^Jearly 
three-quarters of the interviewees characterized the . atti- v 
tudes as unkno^^n." The le^t was knovm about tfte business 
^community/ their ^attitudes ^ and whether or riot they would 
accept ^he CHSPE on -an 'equal basis with a I'oc^l diploma. 
This findiijg reflects the minimal impact of CHSPE certifi- 
cate' holders in the- labor market^ at least insofar as the 
labor market attitude/is reflected in the schools. There 
was not any cle'ar subjective ijonsensus. as to whether four- 
year colleges .and universities would accept the CHSPE on 
an equal basis >/ith the local diploma. 

In the second school year of CHSPE operations / th^test-^ 
wa^ administered thVee times. In general^ administrators 
agreed (55 percent) with this frequency and with the 

*Noyember^ March^ and Jiine timetable. ' ' 
When asked if they felt compulsort education. /laws requiring- 
attendance until the age of 18 or high school graduation 
were reasonable^ 47 percept fe^lt they are not reasonable 
and 42 percent believed they are. More than one-third (37 

-percent) of the superintendents favored lowering the compul- 

'Sor^ at^ndance age^ v/hile 53 percent of the principals felt 

■ ■ ■ " '\ " 
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the ^ige should be lowe^ecj; Mpst who favored lowering thej^ 
comlpulsory attendance ^age believed the schools . were *&ittrac- 
tive enough to retaih most stydenfes, ' 
Administrators rieported the types of students who took the 
. CHSPEntyere dropouts ^ or sjttidents w<t.o wanted to get out of 
high school. Se.veral. l^right students took the CHSPE in 
order to leave school early Cto attend" college) .or' as a 
challenge to see how they would do. Interviewees reported 
ntost bright students pass the CHSPE opt to stay in -high 

school arid that the tyfjes of studentsC taking the CHSPE have 
not changed significantly,* • 



Most (80 percent) of footh the. superintendents and principa 

* ' • • 

believed the "bright but bored^' student should take the ' 

■ . . . ... ^ 

exam. Three-quarters felt* studentsiwho v;ere haying diffi- 
culty adapting to school should take the exam, and 88 per- 
cent believed high school dropouts . should. take the exam. 
Most superintendents (37 percent) and principals (70 per- 
cent) ^did not know of anyone who was ' prevented from ^taking 
the exam because they could not afford the registration fee. 
Administrators felt the $10 fee was a reasonable amount to 
charge and expressed a hope the cost would not increase,. 
Ho\^er, if the- fee were raised to $1^, the majority of ad- 
ministrators' (58 percent) ,.difi not believe this increase' 
would inhibit 'students from" taking the exata, 
Two questions .were asked in an attempt to relate the ac- 
ceptance of CHSPE* passers with those who ^receive a local 
diploma.. The guestio^s did not ask whether or not the 
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for certification. Most administrators (63 percent) required 
students to talk with a counselor or administrator to obtain 
certification. The principals were more knowledgeable about 
CHSPfe/logistics and site practices. \<hen asked if a record 
was kept of person who obtained age certification^ 43 per- / 
cent of superintendents indicated "yes^" 30 percent indicated 
"no^" and 26 percent indicated "other." Most (77 percent) 
principals said "yes"; 23 percent said "no." . Bp th .adminis- 
trative groups were somewhat diVided .on the subject of fol- 
low-up. Some (40 percent) of the superintendents indicated 
"yes/' v;hile 33 percent said "no"; 53 . percent, of the princi- 
pals indicated "yes" and 40 percent indicated "no.", The 
administrator group definitions of what constitutes a follow- 
up varied greatly, but most referred to questionnaire surveys 
'administered at the ^ime of the exam. 

In the majority (77 percent) of cases, course requirements 
were not suspended for tJiose students who passed the CHSPE • 

and remained in school. mst (83 percent) of* the -inter- ' ^ - 

()■•/"* - ' . • 

viewees stated that students who passed the' CHSPE did not* 
ask to be relieved of any c6urse requirements. None of the 
administrator^ said the district would award a local diploma 
to stbdents Who passed the CHSPE but who did not complete . • 
local' graduation requirement. Nearly thyee-quarters (72 
percent) otj the intervie'.,/ees indicated such students were • 
([not allowe^- to participate- in graduation ceremdniesij^ and 

78 percent of those interview,ed/ -stated they gave no special 

. ./■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

recognitj:on to students who pdssed the CHSPE, ' Obviouslj^ ^ . 

, . . 7 V . . . » .V • ■ ■ . • • 




this schools are not ac^ivteliy piroviding foil any emb^llj,sh- 
ments of. the CHSPE pertifiqa^e. Certificate holders aire 
typically not recoifnized As- having obtain^d,/any special 

status — they are iJi fa'ct generally ignored! However^ a 

. - ' ■ . • ' • ' ■ ■ ' f ■ ' * " \ ■ ■ 

few schools reported sending a congratulatory Let t^-r 1 to 

tVhen asked if ..they knew .o'^ any students who' dropped 
out of school before they recefived their test results) 23 

ercent of the superintendents and. 60 percent of the prin- 
cipals said "yes. ' ' \ 
The majority (85 percent) of both groups of administrators 
agreed there had been few if any requests ^to change cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of students who passed the CHSPE ' 
and remained in school'. Nearly all' (93 percent) said there 
ha^ be"fen no requests for changes in the curriculum to meet , 
the* ne^s of those who did not pass the CHSiPE. 
VeryN^w services v;ere offered to those stucJents v/ho did 
•not pass the CHSPE. Most (75 percent) interviewees stated 
they did not provide for any counseling or instructional 
^ remedia/tion .for students who fail the _ CHSPE. SlightJ^y more 
(77 percent) Of the administrators indicated they did net 

provide any instructions geared specifically' toward i,,t'ems 

■- ■ - . >■ ■ ■ ■ ' / ■ 

like those ou the CHSPE. In general, districts do not^pro- 

: vide much pa^itive incentive or instructional help for stu- 
dents interest-fed in passing 'the CHSPE. ' . 

Districts oveinl/helmingly^ reported a negligible decline in ' 
a.d.a.. as a result ofr students leaving school after passing 
the CHSPE. Pri'or to the first CHSPE - administration in '~ 
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Deipember/ 197g^ at the school or district personnel 

thought * loss .of a^d.a, might be a |)otential problem. As many 

- ■ , ■ ■ ' ■. , . • ^ '■■ ' . " ■ •, ' • , ■ 

42 ,pj^rcent jdid not perceive the potentia?! a,d*a,- loss as • 

a' problem ill Decembexj, 1975.'' An impressive 82 percent of 

the administrators believed a,d!».a. loss is not a current 

concern or pjTPblem. Among the 12 percent who reported con-^ / 

cern about ajd\a. lOSs, 52 percent said/'there was no general 

distr;ict policy to deal wi,t;h the problem^ and 42 percent 

did not know of .any policy. Only 17 percent reported their 

approach to the GHSPE would be diffe^^e^^ if loss of a.d.a. ' 

didn't exist as a potential problem^, l^arly 60 percent fielt 

they could not'cl^^^y assess tlfe possible outdomes if the 

loss of a.dva,. did not exist as a problem. . ^ 

Senate Bill A-Z'ao of 1975 permits/' districts to lesiSen by 75 

percent the revenue losses which occur whefj enrollment de- 

clines^by more than 1 percent in a year. None of the^dis-^ ' 

tricts reported considering -this marginal sayings/v/heri 

ruminating o^ver ^ibhe possible reyenue losses from st^udentsr v"^^ 

' ■ V • ^' 'I ' ! ' - ■ , ■ ' ■ . ' ^ 

who leave school because theV pass the^^alSPEi ' Nearlv 40 / r 

• *• . ' ^ ' J' ■ * ^' ■ ' , ' • 

percent of the districts indicated tHeir- finance personnel . " 

would coni^det^^these provisions ^if a^.d.a.*los5 v/ere ^s-ijj- - • 
stantial. ; , . 

In general, administrators feX-t'^high school ,is^a v/orthv;hille 

; ■■ : . ' , ' . .. •;- \ ■ ^' ' 

, learning and maturirr^^ejKperience aj|^ 

. ■ .\ '■ 

"no^t take the CHSPE bec"^pse they are content tov stay in ' ; 

i . . ' ' • ■ ' .■ ^ ' ' '^^ , ' 

school with their peers until graduatioVi, ' ki:§A;^^most par- . ' ' 

ents want th^ir' children in school until graduation. 



McJst (77 p^rcisnt) of the - ijidiyiduals interviewed did not 
believe the CHSPE would be a major lnfl\iencG in their dis- 
tiricts or schools jjpi the next few^years. ^ Nearly 'all (92 
percent) the administrators did not plan *to publicize JJi^ 
CHSPE any differently *£rom the way they are currently. 
The majority (87 percent-)r'~indicated there was no noticeable. 
iiApact on their districts or schools as a result of ^e 
CHSPE program, ... 

Many (6i^ percent)^ of the principals felt their superinten- 
dents hai^been supportive regarding their a^pproach to the 
CHSPE. TherJtattT^^^ty (78 percent) 9f respondents reported 



there were no written- policies available relatwiq to the 
CHSPE; of the 15 percent who indicated they did have poli- 
cies inr writing ^Njpiost such policies were Subsumed under 
broader school policies. The interviewXteam collected 
very few written policy materia 
ward- the CHSPE. , " 




ifically llirected to- 



High/lo(7 ptilization , ^ High and low utilization^istricts 
and schools v/ere examined significant differences on 

resp9nses to the i^iterview queSNtions. * Statistically sig- 
nificant differences^ (p-^-.lO) wdre found betv/een >high and 
low utilization districts in the fiollol;lng areas: 

• . Most (78 percent) a<±nihisttatoi:s from high .utili2- 
ation districts supported i:he policy of ,nQj;^e- 
-■■J ; leasing the names of non--p^ssers , whereas only 50 



1. .The Chi Square -statistic wa^^'^comput^ed* for contigency 
.tables with high/low utilization the row and the" 
•\^J^^ther variables as^ the column' of thfe contigen^^y table. 
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•percent of the administrators from low-utlization 
districts supported the policy. * ^ 

More than half (57 percent) the admin^trators 
from high-utilization districts believed rais'ing ^ 
the CHSPE fee' to $L5 would keep^ many addi tio.nal 
students from taking the exaih; only 29' percent o,f 
those from low-utilization districts believed*' the 
$15 would hinder many students.^ ^ ' ^ 

Hali the high-utilization districts in the sample 
are m the lower third of districts on the state- 
wide, percent AFDC scale ^ compared v;ith only 19 
percent of the higV^utilizatibn districts. Nearly 
70 percent of the low-utilization districts are in 
the, upper third of the percent ' AFDC jscale , compared 
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p yi^^ 30 petcento'f the ' high-utiliJ:ation districts. 
Statistically significant ^differences betv;een high,-and low 
' utilization schools were f^ound irt the following areas: 

• In high-utilization schools more than 80 percent 
of the interviewees reporte^i-^ those who passed the 

^ CHSPE were as qualified to enter the la'bor market 

^ as those who- received a regular diploma. Only 15 

percpnt of those interviewed \tl low-utilization 
schools^ believed the same. * ' ' ^ 

• ' Mosf administrators (88 percent)' from high-utiliz-* 

. \ ation schtools reported the types of students taking 

. ... ^, y 

the CHSPE have not ghanged, since the December/ 1975, 

, CBSPE^ This findingi compares with only 54 percent 

of the adifiinisttators from low-^utilization district^ 

jteporting no change.- 



/ 



• All administirators from high-utilization, schools 

i reported the CHSPE is- a good idea for dfojsouts, ' ' 
•: compared. with 77 percent of administrators frbril ' 
low-iitilization schools , so, stating. • - • 

• More than one-t^hird C^s" percent) of administratoES 
. "from high-ut-ilization siohools provide counseling - 

. ■ -^'or instructionai-' rt2meda.atioi f or students who have 

^failed the CUSPE; only .8 percent report^k providing 
this service in low-util>tation schools. • 

• None of the administiratorfe from low-'utiliWation' 
^chools indicated change J , Wodld occur in. thekr , ^ 

; /schools, as a result, of the-CHSPE program? however, 

one-fourth the administrators- from high-utilization 
schools indicated some' change as a result of the 
CHSPE' program. « 
The results of. the high/low utilization analyses do not 
point clearly to those factors which discriminate between, 
the, two types of diistricts or^scho<bls. These few variables 
in which statistical significance was found emerged f rom ' 
a set of 66 var,iables : It rs somewhat surprising that so. / 
few statistically significant relationships were found, 
gi^ven that 'more ye're expected by chance alone.. In view, of 
this under^^rhe lining statistical .evidence of significant re-^ 
lationships (which may be the result of insensitive measures 
crudely defined utilization index,, or b6th) , attempts ^to 
explain systematic differences between high and low i/tiliz- 
ation-jistricts/school^s reduc^ 'to speculative fancy/ It 

■ ' ■ - ■■. " ■ ^ ^ 



does ap^ar. (subjectiVQly) , however/ that in districts/ 
schools Where the aimbiencej^s facilitative/ stxident centered 
^l^l^entral-lzed, and replete wi'th bpen*^ communicatifcui, the . 
CflSPE is Likely to function as h, non-irivial oyogitrani,^ - 
serving- • both ' \ , ' ^ 

■ ' ' ■'■ ■ ' ' ' ' — ^- . * ■ ^ ;v;,' -, . 

Distrigt and schooJ^ in^ervi.ev/ . The following are the re- . 

suits 6^ personal interviews. With 60 adininfist»ai:ors : 

y : t - , . = ■ (. ■ - 

' • Top administrators perceived the<CHSPE ag gJ^erall/ 

.antithetical Ito local desires : Adyainistj^tio^s haye - * 

^ ■ ^ - no t^ntrol over who takes the test nor do they con- 

trdlT^he qpnti^nt of the exam* > "^^\ - 

./^ • The' sample of district superintendents and school 



principals Wpic^ally viev/ed the CHSPE as an alter- 
native for those students who v/dre unable to adapt 

to the school envlrojajuent— thev were less enthusiastic 

> '^.^ . ■ i#* ' ' -'t " " 

. about their "brighter"^students bpting^^'lof take the 

CHSPE^ ' . ' . * ■ . y . * 

^ ^- . : ■ - . ■ ^ . ^ ■ - ' 

• The administrators .did not jilace, the* sfeate-issued 
CHSPE Certificate of Proficiency qn a par v/ith their 
local diplomas^ HoweveV/ neaj.rly half indicated they 

; believied'yindividuals who passed the CHSPE were as ' 

• ^ qualified to enter* the labor market 'as those who 

^ were awarded a local diploma. < ' " 

• \Nearly all- the top administrators reported that loss of 

state" aidV as a result of CHSPE passers lieav^ng 
..early^ was negligible.^ This finding repi?tesents 



a significant: change W attitude Since December', 
1975: More than half .trfe, responde^s recalled that 
in Decdmber;^' 1:975^ theV believed revenije los^^^^ 
Resulting from CIISPE early leavers * wouldr be a prob- 
lem, ; ^ ^ - ' 

Nearly three-fourths of those interviewed agreed 
the 'CHSPE^hould place emphas^ on problems dealing 
wlthCdaily living. . . ' 

Most of the interviev/ees did not believh .the t^iSPE 
would be a majjor influence in their districts or " 



schools in th^ next few years* 



\ 
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.^.^ '-^ FINANCIAL IMPACT ' . J ' ' 

The s.tructure"of publi'd' school finance in California, 
involving both state and local funds raised an.? expended 
pursuant.to state Idw, is quite complex;^ A detailed, exami- 
nation^, of ' the effects of the GHSPE program. on the income 
■ and expend.iture 'of loca4r schoolsi^s .accqrding^y beyond the ; • 
scope of this report. The .finances of the CHSPE 'program 
itself can be ' outlined for the period covered in this re- 
port, however,, as can the program's approximate' effec:t pn 

state Apportionments of education moneys' to local school 
districts. • , , ■ . ."' ' ■/ 

In the fiscal year 1975-76 /which included the December. 

, ■ ■ ' • . ■ • ' " . ■ ' . 

1975, and March, 1976, adrniniBtrations. of the- CHSPE, as well 
as the exan^ ^^^^ji^^p^^^^ 

cid^ntal theretp carried- out between" July 1, 1975, and 
June; 30^ 1976 , all State 'Department of Educati.on o'verhead 
costs (chiefly salaries-and benefits) tallocable to the i" 
CHSPE program totaled $315,350. Pursuant to tf^e "terms of 
their contract wi.th the Department of'sducatiohV Educational 
Testing Service • s" billings to the' Department for the pro- 
ducts and services they sUp^ to the (^SPF program totaled 

$205;-513, Total gombined PUSPE coits to the sUte" Treasury 
in fiscal year 197^-7^ thus amounted to, $315, 350. Net ap- 
plication fee receipts for the December, 1975, and March, ' 
1977, -exams (after deducting refunds) totaled' $316 940 ' ' 



* * ■ 

Thus total CHSPE program inqoine exceeded.^ total' program 
cost's for the 1975-76 fiscal year . by $lV590 ^ which "^^^ 
.reverts to tllp state treasury's General Fund-.' The state's 

taxpayers/ in other v/ords, realized v|6i':#^^ profit 
from the CHSPE program's first year of /operation. 

Much more significant are the savings dn app;ortijDnmerl^» of 

! • ■ 

education funds to local school districts rosultina from 

' ' I ' ... ^ 

students who passed the CHSPE leaving schooi b^efbre they 



otherj^ise would have. • j 

The schools report that, overall,^ approximately 75 percent 
of their students who pass the CHSPE leave ^school soon 
thereafter • For the purpo-;o of broad calculations , the 
following assumptions were made: 

• • Fifty-seven percent of those leaving were eleventh 

giraders, 4 3 percent were twelfth graders (the 

statewide proportion) . 

• Thirty percent of those leaving jBte from "basic 
aid" districts . (which receive th^^inimum amount 
of flat-rate aid per student then in effect) and 

70 percent from 'bquali-:a tion aid"'' dii.^ tricts (which 
■ in addition to JL^ic flat-rate Vbasic aid", per stu- 
dent also received a, separate category of aid fig- 
ured on a iidinQ Jicale corres^nding 'tp« individual 
distric't' a^ses^ed valuation and designed to mitigate 
% disparition among districts of as^iossed valuation 

per Htudont (this v;as also the statewide proportion), 

• Equalir.ation aid amounts v;ore converted to average 



amounte per si^udent' for secondary-only districts 
and unitized districts (since there is a separate 
sliding scale for each, unified being, lower)., 
' • Forty percent of those leaving had attended secon- 
dary districts and 66 percent unified districts 
(the statewide proportion) . , 
• The actual nunberS of students leaving were re- 
duced by three percent to account f^r average ab- - 
senteeism, since state aid is apportioned on the 
basis of actual attendance. m , . • 

Further, for the Dedembe^r exam^ it was assumed that all ^ 
eleventh" graders v/ho passed and left were skipping a^year 
and a half of attendance, tv/elfth graders only -one semester* 
For the ^la.rch exam, it v/as assumed that eleventh graders 
were skipping one year and that tv;elfth graders would simply 
finish out the year, skipping .no' school aj: all, 
' Usifig these assumptions, it v/as calculated that CHSPE oper- 
ations in the 1975-76 fiscal year resulted in a net savings 
to the stater's Generai Fund, in apportionments that would \^ ' 
otherv/ise have been made to local high schools, of ^4 ,895,361. 
Even if those students who left school^ early immediately re- 
enrolled in public colleges, these savings still stand, of 
course, since they result from a net reduction qf the time 
spent by these students in all public schools. This approxi- 
mate 5 million dollar, savings to tJie State Treasury was also 
matched by a very roughly equal amount of unlevied local 
property taxes. ^ 
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